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ANNOUNCEMENT 


The National Life Insurance Company announces that, for the 
first time in its 93-year history, it has made arrangements 
whereby National Life Insurance coverage is extended to a 
wide range of sub-standard cases up to a 500 per cent rating. 
The Company’s risk is insured by reinsurance with two com- 
panies of long experiesios and high reputation in handling 
sub-standard business; but in all cases the coverage will be 


under National Life contracts. 
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INVITATION 


The National Life Insurance Company invites the attention of 
brokers and writers of surplus business to this extension of 
our facilities for life underwriting. The Company enjoys a 
prestige due to nearly a century of operations in most of the 
states of the Union, to its net low cost record, and to its stable 
management, and also to its maintenance of a consistent na- 


tional advertising policy. 


Correspondence is invited or a telephone call will put you in 


touch with a National Life agency in your city. 
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things have been handed down from generation 
to generation in the Guesswho family. 

Back in the early 1700s we find one Richard, a 
close friend of John Wesley, a famous architect and 
builder in Scotland; his son, a fiery Wesleyan minister. 

James, the first to come to America, was a gradu- 
ate of Edinburgh University, member of the Royal 
College of Surgeons in London, a ship surgeon who 
sailed all of the Seven Seas, who married a girl in 
Utica, N. Y., practiced medicine there, lectured at 
Auburn, went on to Quebec in 1826, directed a hos- 
pital for the insane for more than 20 years, wintered 
in Europe and Egypt and became an enthusiastic 
collector of mummies which he later presented to the 
Metropolitan Museum of Art in New York. 

Guesswho’s widely traveled grandfather was one 
of America’s outstanding authorities on metallurgy— 
and a prominent figure in medical philanthropy. 

Guesswho’s father, a Chevalier of the Legion of 
Honor of France, is president of the United Verde 
Extension Mining Co., and lives in Ariz. 

Guesswho’s initials are L. W. D., his given names 
are both “family” names, too, and he heads one of 
the major life insurance companies in the United 
States. Now. . . can you 

Guess Who Guesswho Is? 


S thine league boots for going places and doing 


HE familiar seven league boots have been put to 

excellent use by Guesswho. They have enabled 
him to stride from one peak spot to another—and yet 
another—in widely divergent fields. 

They helped him jump from diaper-days in Bisbee, 
Ariz., in 1894 to the award of “outstanding boy in 
the senior class” at Montclair Academy, Montclair, 
N. J., to a pea-green Freshman skull-cap—and, by way 
of contrast, a ten-gallon cowboy hat—at Amherst, to 
special courses in chemistry and metallurgy at the 
Massachusetts institute of Technology, to an officer’s 
training camp at the Presidio in San Francisco, to 
the Argonne and Flanders as a second lieutenant in 
the 347th field artillery, to the communications ser- 
vice with headquarters of the 91st division, to a first 
lieutenancy, a citation by General Pershing and a 
Croix de Guerre from Belgium. 

And now . . while we catch our breath, so to 
speak, can you 

Guess Who Guesswho Is? 


ESUMING our journey, we find Alexander Meikle- 
john, the then president of Amherst, gleefully 
rubbing his hands and confiding in one of his senior 
professors that he had just made a faculty appoint- 
ment of which he was particularly proud. 
“In what department, sir?’ queried his colleague. 





If you really know your life 
insurance leaders, you should 
be able to identify this man! 





“That I haven’t decided, as yet,” replied President 
Meiklejohn. “I don’t know whether to ask him to 
serve in history, economics or philosophy.” 

“Ah-ha,” interrupted the professor, “there is only 
one young man I know who would be competent to 


teach all of those subjects and he is . Guess 
Who!” 

“Right!” rejoined Meiklejohn. “Guess Who is my 
appointment.” 


The Guesswho boots, however, soon began to itch 
again and carried the subject of our odyssey to the 
mines at Jerome, Ariz., where he toiled as a day 
laborer and laid the foundations for the public life 
he soon was to enter. And now. . . can you 


Guess Who Guesswho Is? 


ITHIN two years Guesswho’s genial personality 

and heart warming smile won for him a post 
in the Arizona House of Representatives from which 
he vaulted—in 1927—to a seat in the 70th Congress 
at Washington and onto the seat of a bicycle which 
soon became one of his distinguishing trademarks in 
the national capitol. 

A veritable storm of boos and hisses, however, 
greeted Guesswho’s return to his home state for re- 
election. A less courageous soul would have been bowled 
over by the impact. A less sincere or less skillful 
orator would have gone down in defeat. _ 

“As long as I am a member of this House I will 
stand “in the well” and elsewhere to oppose every 
organized minority that attempts to impose on the 
United States a burden which cannot be justified and 
which the United States should not carry.” 

It was that statement in the House and his stern 
and steadfast stand against extravagance in the mat- 
ter of veterans’ benefits and cash payment of the 
bonus which evoked the storm. Above the roar, how- 
ever, he made himself heard and was triumphantly 
re-elected by a large majority—only to resign soon 
after to take over a post of vital importance to the 
nation. 

Guesswho has honorary doctor degrees from Am- 
herst, Harvard, Brown, Wesleyan, Princeton, New 
York University, Queen’s College, Kingston, Ontario 
and the University of Arizona. 

Guesswho, a June groom of 1921, at present lives 
with his wife and a ’teen age daughter at 1 East 
End Avenue, New York City, while his two sons are 
off at war. One is a Second Lieutenant in the Field 
Artillery; the other is a private in the Air Corps. 

Oddly enough, the same building houses another 
outstanding life .insurance executive—George L. 
Harrison, president of the New York Life. 

Still more curious is the fact—not discovered un- 
til after occupancy—the premises are owned by the 
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widow of a direct descendant of Frederick S. Winston, 
the second president of the company which Guesswho 
now heads. Mr. Winston, who assumed office in 1853, 
directed its destinies for more than three decades. 
Can you... 

Guess Who Guesswho Is? 


F you have not already identified Guesswho, you 

doubtless will find the clue you have been seeking 
in the ensuing patchwork quilt of quotes from news- 
papers and other magazines: 

Quite naturally when President Roosevelt and his 
entourage of military and naval strategists went to 
Teheran for the conference with Churchill and Stalin, 
Guesswho was a member of the party . . . 

Accredited with having done one of the top flight 
administrative jobs of the war . . . (as deputy ad- 
ministrator of War Shipping Administration). 

Has added the equivalent of 5,000,000 tons to the 
merchant fleet . 

A severe sinus infection finally obliged Guesswho 
to suspend his labors. But the task of organizing is 
done and what remains is operation according to the 
procedures he evolved. Can you... 


Guess Who Guesswho Is? 


Guesswho served as principal, vice chancellor and a 
director of McGill University at Montreal for two 
years prior to accepting his present post. 

Intent on continuing without any break the educa- 


LIFE INSURANCE INVESTMENTS 


tional and administrative policies which Guesswho has 
been putting into effect, the governors have asked 
him if he will continue as a,governor. They are pleased 
to be able to announce that he has consented and that 


his wisdom and experience will be at the service of © 


the university in the years to come. 

In 1935 Guesswho wrote a series of articles for 
the Atlantic Monthly which attracted nation-wide at- 
tention. These articles somewhat abridged, were later 
published by the Atlantic Monthly Co. in a booklet 
which had an unusually large sale and which bore 
the title; “There Is One Way Out.” 

(From 1934 until 1937 Guesswho was vice-president 
and director of the American Cyanamid Company, a 
$52,000,000 chemical corporation with headquarters 
in New York City.) 

It was a popular appointment and Guesswho at- 
tacked his job with vigor. In the 1933 fiscal year, 
the total departmental expenditures of the budget 
were $599,000,000. For the fiscal year 1934, they 
were cut to $387,000,000. Guesswho was carrying out 
Deniocratic campaign pledges of reducing the expendi- 
tures of the Federal government... 

Economy program tossed out the window... 

Confers with Roosevelt at Hyde Park... 

Submits resignation to Roosevelt. 

NOW .. . can you guess who was Director of the 
Budget of the United States in 1933-34? 

(To confirm the accuracy of your guess on Mr. 
Guesswho, see his picture on Page 54.) 





A LOOK AT 





United States Government bond 
investments of American life in- 
surance companies within two 
years after Pearl Harbor almost 
doubled, according to E. E. Crabb, 
chairman of Investors Syndicate at 
Minneapolis. 

“Within three years federal gov- 
ernment securities held by life in- 
surance companies more than 
doubled,” said Mr. Crabb. “Such 
investments increased by 1,343 per 
cent in the decade ended in 1943. 

“Life insurance companies in 
1894 had one cent of every asset 
dollar invested in U. S. Government 
bonds. They had 33 cents of every 
asset dollar in federal government 
issues in 1943. 

“The way savings, in peace and 
in war, work for a nation and its 
people is illustrated by the growth 
of life insurance investments in 
federal government issues. Out of 
$1,073,156,679 total assets in 1894, 
holdings of national government se- 
curities were $15,399,000. Of the 
$37,675,000,000 total life insurance 
assets at the close of 1943 approxi- 
mately $12,596,000,000 were fed- 
eral government bonds. 
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IN GOVERNMENT BONDS 


“Federal issues held by Ameri- 
can life insurance companies in 
1943 were $2.10 for every $1 of 
such investments in 1940; $1.80 for 
every $1 in 1941; and $1.32 for 
every $1 in 1942. They were last 
year $14.43 for every $1 in 1933. 
For every one of the last ten years 
life insurance companies consis- 
tently have increased their invest- 
ments in the bonds of the national 
government. 

“In 1933 life insurance compa- 
nies had assets of $20,895,726,259 
and government bond investments 
of $872,958,000. By 1940 assets to- 
taled $30,802,154,598 and govern- 
ment issues $5,990,057,000. They 
were in 1941: $32,730,965,100 and 
$7,010,222,000, respectively. In 
1942 such figures were $34,931,- 
411,348 and $9,572,275,000, respec- 
tively. In addition to these fed- 
eral government bond investments 
the life insurance companies hold 
millions of dollars of security obli- 
gations of states, cities, counties 
and other governmental units with- 
in this country.” 





THE RECORD 


For forty-four years, through wars, 
epidemics and depressions, the Home 
Life has continued its successful 
operations; 

Every liberal practice consistent 
with the safety of policyholders’ funds 
has been adopted; 

Insurance protection at guaranteed 
low cost has been provided to its 
policyholders; 

Every eligible member of the fam- 
ily -can secure a policy for every 
purse and purpose with premiums 
payable weekly, monthly, quarterly, 
semi-annually or annually to suit the 
policyholders’ convenience. 


THE HOME LIFE 
INSURANCE COMPANY 
OF AMERICA 


EXECUTIVE OFFICES 
PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


President: DANIEL J. WALSH 
Secretary: BERNARD L. CONNOR 
Treasurer: CHARLES T. CHASE 


SECURITY AND SERVICE SINCE 1899 
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A WIFE DOESN’T TELL HER HUSBAND EVERYTHING 


Coun Less are the little things that a 
wife doesn’t tell . . . for emotions sound 
cold when put into words. Her thrill 
about the new life she is bringing into 
the world . . . her desire to be loved, 
cherished . . . remembered on “‘special” 
occasions . . . above all, for protection 
for herself and her children—these are 
the things she never tells. But they are 


very real in her mind. 


Fortunately, wise husbands have a 
way of reading minds . and they 
have a knack of providing for the un- 


spoken desires of their wives. 


THE FUTURE 


BELONGS TO THOSE 


If there’s a new toddler in your home, 
or if you're expecting one soon, isn't 
it worth while to remember that new 


responsibilities call for extra insurance? 


There’s a friendly Prudential agent 
living near your home who can help you 
to provide the protection and security 
that your wife is wishing for—but will 


almost never ask for. 


THE FUTURE BELONGS TO THOSE 
WHO PREPARE FOR IT 


Today, as ever since the year 1875, The 


Prudential’s business is with tomorrow 


WHO PREPARE FOR IT 


— your tomorrow, and that of your 
family. 

Today some 8,000,000 American 
families enjoy the feeling of confidence 
the sense of security that come fron 
Prudential Life Insurance ownership. 
Your Prudential representative stands 
ready to help you discover that ‘“The fu- 
ture belongs to those who prepare for it.”” 


THE PRUDENTIAL 


INSURANCE COMPANY OF AMERICA 


A Mutual Company 


HOME OFFICE: NEWARK, NEW JERSEY 








BUY WAR SAVINGS STAMPS 
FROM YOUR PRUDENTIAL AGENT 
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ALL-COMPANY AGENCY PLAN 


An elaboration of views previously set forth on 

this subject, together with fresh thoughts on a 

system of selling wherein companies would be 
in competition for the agent's business 


munications I have received from 

life underwriters throughout 
this country, and at the request of 
The Spectator for a special article, 
I am herewith elaborating the de- 
tails of the “All Company Plan” 
which I sponsored at the recent 
Boston Victory Sales Congress. 

Naturally, a subject as broad as 
this one becomes controversial in 
its very nature and I recognize the 
validity of the opposition. However, 
upon examination I find that a 
great deal of the rebuttal to the 
plan consists of faulty reasoning. 
That is, in assuming certain hap- 
penings which would probably not 
occur and then, again, if they did 
occur, they would not hinder the op- 
eration of the plan. 

I present the following details: 

1. Briefly stated, the plan pro- 
vides 

(a) An all inclusive license. One 
license for each agent doing busi- 
ness with all companies in that 
state. 

(b) Each company licensed to do 
business in that state shall be re- 
quired to take business from any 


l: response to the numerous com- 


By LEON GILBERT SIMON 


(Specially written for The Spectator ) 


licensed 
state. 

(c) No discrimination by com- 
panies in the payment of commis- 
sions. All agents shall receive the 
same scale of commissions. 


insurance agent in that 


Favoring the Plan 


2. Approbation and opposition to 
the plan require analysis. Those in 
favor of the plan have been, in most 
cases, life underwriters. Approval 
has been received by correspondence 
from as far west as California, 
from Texas, from the New England 
states, from Alabama and from the 
central portion of the U.S.A. The 
number of communications from 
those who approve of the plan has 
been quite astonishing. As for the 
opposition, would say that Mr. 
Rutherford’s position, I believe, 
does not represent the census of 
field men but I do believe that it 
represents a pretty good cross-sec- 
tion of many general agents and 
quite a few home offices. This state- 
ment is not made in any way as a 
deterrent. They have a right to 
their own conclusions and, in many 
cases, their arguments seem rea- 








PRINCIPLES OF THE PLAN 


HEREWITH present the three fundamental requirements in order 

to effect the All Company Plan. If these requirements are fully 
complied with, the life underwriter will have the required freedom 
of action and latitude in his operations. 

1. The agent's license by the State is to be all-inclusive thereby 
allowing the agent to sell policies for any company licensed in that 


State. 


2. All companies licensed in the State must accept business 
from any licensed life insurance agent doing business in that 


State. 


3. Companies not to discriminate among agents in the payment 


of commissions. 


In other words, a standard commission for any 


policy sold, to be paid to all agents whether or not they are whole 
time agents with that company or “outsiders.” 

The above three items represent the heart of the problem. What's 
wrong with it?—Leon Gilbert Simon. 








Co 
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sonable even though their facts are 
less reliable. 

On the west coast Roy Ray 
Roberts, an eminent insurance man, 
says he is opposed to my plan but, 
nevertheless, his statement of his 
own experience and his own con- 
cept of this business runs parallel 
and identical with the plan which 
I sponsored. We only differ on one 
point. He thinks the plan should 
not be debated. I believe that any 
plan that can arouse so much inter- 
est is entitled to a forthright discus- 
sion. Once again I refer to the old 
adage “Truth never fears an in- 
vestigation.” 

3. Loyalty. This subject has 
caused a great deal of confusion. 
There is a certain tyranny about 
words. A word means one thing to 
one man and something entirely 
different to another fellow. It is 
regrettable that the meaning of 
words cannot be as accurate and 
absolute as the multiplication table. 
Two times two equals four under 
any and all conditions. Unfortu- 
nately the same absolute conclu- 
sions are not reached when we use 
such words as “loyalty,” “patriot- 
ism,” “truth,” success” and several 
other generic terms. In this discus- 
sion of loyalty, it appears to me 
that the most important question 
which arises is the one which asks 
“To whom shall the loyalty be 


given?” Shall it go to the policy- 
holder? Shall it go to the com- 
pany? Shall it go to the agent 


whose sense of loyalty is guided by 
his commissions? If the latter 
were true, the agent would then sell 
the kind of insurance which pro- 
vides him with the largest cash 
commissions. That would be 
loyalty to his economic need. 

If he gives his loyalty to the com- 
pany, he will have to sell that com- 
pany’s policies whether or not it is 
the best buy for the client. And if, 
perchance, some other company’s 
agent has offered a broader con- 
tract, giving greater coverage at 
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Mr. Simon is well known 
«s a speaker and writer on 
life insurance and allied 
subjects. He is the author 
of “Inheritance Taxation,” 
‘*‘Business Insurance,’’ 
“Business Security,” “‘Var- 
iables in Money,” “‘Corpo- 
ration Insurance,” “Part- 
nership Insurance.’’ 
Trained as engineer and 
mathematician, a graduate 
of Columbia University, he 
has for years been a large 
producer of life insurance. 
Mr. Simon is a life mem- 
ber of the Million Dollar 
Round Table, an ex-presi- 
dent of the Life Underwrit- 
ers Association of the City 
of New York. He lectures 
at New York University, 
has lectured also on sev- 
eral occasions for the 
American Bankers Associa- 
tion, and has spoken on 
economics before various 
Chambers of Commerce. 


less cost, the agent who is loyal to 
his company will do everything in 
his power to kill off and reduce to 
nothingness the value of the other 
company’s policy. This results in a 
lot of distortion of fact and mis- 
statements and _ miscalculations 
made by the “company loyal” agent. 

If we believe in the thought 
which has been so often expressed 
in the field of life insurance, that 
insurance is designated for the 
benefit of the policyholders exclu- 
sively and only, then it is evident 
that our loyalty belongs to the 
policyholder without any limitation 
as to self interest or company in- 
terest. That is the essence of this 
entire discussion. It is the crux of 
the problem and all wanderings are 
done from that focal center. Those 
who object seem to wander away 
from the essence of the problem. 
They get far afield and finally dis- 
cuss matters which are barely 
visible on the horizon, and at great 
length from the vital problem itself. 


LEON GILBERT SIMON 


I say, without any reservation 
whatsoever, that the agent’s loyalty 
belongs to the policyholder. The 
client’s interest comes first only and 
absolutely and all other interests 
must be set aside. 


Difference in Contracts 


Unfortunately, there are people 
engaged in this work who think 
that there is no conflict between the 
company and the policyholder. How- 
ever, there are practically few, if 
any, field men who have had exten- 
sive experience in selling insurance, 
who will not admit that there is 
tremendous difference in the adapt- 
ability and cost of different com- 
panies’ contracts. And if the client 
is to be best served, the agent must 
be in position of great manoeuver- 
ability so that he can reach out and 
acquire the best possible policy for 
that client. 

4. An open door policy is re- 
quired for the policyholder’s best in- 
terests. In other words, some com- 








panies welcome a broker or an agent 
of another company and are glad 
to accept his business. They pay 
the same standardized commission 
whether or not that broker or agent 
makes his abode in that company’s 
office. They welcome the so-called 
“outside” business. They present a 
liberal attitude to the inquiring 
agent. As opposed to this group of 
companies who use the open door 
policy, there is a second group 
whom we can refer to as the closed 
door group. They will only allow 
their own agents to sell their poli- 
cies. This, of course, strengthens 
their grip upon the agents con- 
siderably. They can tell them what 
to do and where to go, and also 
what to say. 

The latter is an important insti- 
tutional weapon. If, perchance, one 
of their agents should sell another 
company’s policy, in response to the 
policyholder’s request, his contract 
would be discontinued. This is one 
of the most abusive and undemo- 
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cratic features of the present 
agency system in those companies. 
It is the essence of totalitarianism. 
They pay no salary or wage to the 
agent for the control over his ac- 
tivities. They simply have a con- 
tractual grip which they acquired 
at inception of the contracts with 
their agents, and which they con- 
tinue to exercise for their own in- 
stitutional — benefits. Frequently 
this leads to a high degree of self- 
ishness on the part of the company. 


Partly Open Door Policy 


Among companies there is a third 
group which we can refer to as a 
partly opened door attitude to the 
agent. They will allow other agents 
to give them business provided the 
outside agent’s original company 
cannot accept the case. Under those 
conditions they welcome considera- 
tion of that particular case. Inci- 
dentally, in all such instances, it is 
generally the tendency of the com- 
pany accepting the surplus line to 
pay a smaller commission to the 
outside agent. This, of course, is 
a complete injustice if ever there 
was one. Why should I receive less 
commission from an insurance com- 
pany because I do not make my 
‘abode in their office? Why should 
I receive less commission for the 
policy sold than one of the agents 
who occupies space in their offices? 
Can anyone give a logical answer 
to this question? 

5. Opposition to the plan which I 
suggested has raised the question 
of retirement income for the agent. 
They contend that if the plan goes 
through and.becomes popular, that 
it will destroy the present retire- 
ment funds which companies are 
now providing for their agents. It 
seems peculiar to me that the de- 
fense should be raised on that basis 
since the companies evidenced no 
interest in a retirement fund for 
agents until social security, spon- 
sored by the Federal Government, 
came into the picture. Do you re- 
member what the companies said 
then? In effect, the insurance com- 
panies said that agents were not 
employees. We were merely out- 
siders receiving commissions for 
completed business transactions. 

As a result of their position in 
this matter, so much dissension oc- 
curred among field men throughout 
the country that finally the insur- 
ance companies decided to inaugu- 
rate some form of pension plan for 
their agents. Judged by the effect 
which it had upon the companies, 
the agents in this country can thank 
the Federal Government for the 
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companies’ retirement plans for 
agents. Incidentally, the difference 
in the various companies’ pension 
plans is astounding. Examination 
of pension plans issued by different 
companies shows a remarkable de- 
gree of divergence. Some companies 
offer much vetter retirement plans 
at lower cost than others. Why 
should this difference exist? 

The various pension plans which 
the insurance companies have in- 
augurated for their agents can still 
be continued under the new plan as 
well as the present agency system. 
In other words, every agent can 
qualify each year by a minimum 
amount of business written in that 
company. This would eliminate all 
the agents who might only oc- 
casionally give a case or two to any 
particular company. 

These minimum requirements 
could be effected so that only agents 
who give a very material part of 
their business could benefit under 
any retirement plan which the com- 
pany provides. This is somewhat 
similar to the present system of 
paying renewal commissions. Many 
companies only pay the complete 
renewals to an agent who gives 
them a certain minimum amount 
of business. This very same prin- 
ciple could be transferred to the re- 
tirement annuity pension plans for 
agents. 


Employer-Employee Relationship 


The opposition has also said that 
my plan would destroy the em- 
ployer-employee_ relationship _ be- 
tween company and agent. This 
certainly has a touch of humor in 
it. Under Social Security, the 
agents were not employees, as 
stated by the companies, but as far 
as their contracts are concerned 
they have an air-tight grip on the 
agents from which there is no 
escape. On the one hand the agent 
is not an employee, on the other 
hand the company has the right to 
tell him what to do. That’s the 
great paradox in the’present agency 
system. 

6. Among the many letters which 
have reached my desk, one in par- 
ticular struck at the heart of the 
problem. A general agent wrote 
me that he thoroughly concurred in 
my thoughts on this all company 
plan. He said that he did not fear 
any diminution of business. As a 
matter of fact, he had an expecta- 
tion of great increase in volume be- 
cause, to use his own phrase, “My 
company has something to offer the 
policyholder and also the agent.” 
He wasn’t afraid of competition for 


the agent’s business. He believes 
his contract is very liberal with the 
agent and that the policyholder is 
also very well treated. He doesn’t 
fear competition with other com- 
panies. In fact, he encourages the 
competition. 

7. Liberal attitude. During the 
past number of years I have sold a 
lot of business insurance and, more 
recently, a number of pension plans. 
Naturally, it required a larger 
circle of operation. In many cases 
different companies had to be used 
to provide the insurance and an- 
nuities required on the employees’ 
lives. Since some of these cases 
were written in other states, it was 
necessary for me to examine, at 
great length, the policies offered by 
various companies that were usable 
in pension trust cases. 

The study was most interesting 
and I made this unusual discovery 
—the companies which gave the in- 
dividual annuitant the greatest re- 
turn charged the smallest premiums 
and, in addition, paid the agent the 
largest commission. There’s a rid- 
dle for any mathematician in or out 
of the insurance field. In ether 
words, where a company is liberal 
with a policyholder, that company 
is also liberal with the agent and 
has less restrictive clauses in the 
agent’s contract than other com- 
panies. 

It is apparently the attitude of 
the institution to both the client 
and the agent. Where the attitude 
is liberal for one, it is liberal for 
both and where it is severe and re- 
strictive for one, its attitude re- 
mains the same for the other. 
Strange, is it not, that where the 
policyholder receives the greatest 
return for each premium dollar in- 
vested, that the agent should also 
receive the larger scale of commis- 
sions. 


Advantages to Agent 


Under the all company plan which 
I suggested, the agents would nat- 
urally gravitate to the companies 
with the most liberal attitude as 
above defined. This would probably 
result in bringing the illiberal com- 
panies out of their present position 
of comfortable security. They 
would eventually emerge into the 
open competitive market and make 
their contracts with both agents 
and policyholders more liberal in all 
respects. Definitely, this would be 
an improvement and the public 
would be the beneficiaries of that 
ultimate change. The trend is in 
that direction. The public is be- 
coming insurance-minded. They 
are shopping around more before 
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buying insurance. This is fortunate 
for the public. The best way to buy 
anything is to find out what com- 
petition in that field has to offer the 
purchaser. 

Under the present system, agents 


compete against each other, each 
one representing a different com- 
pany. Under the new plan that 
system of operation will be greatly 
diminished and somewhat dissolved. 
The companies, in effect, will be 


competing for the agent’s business, 
and that’s the way it should be. The 
public will benefit by any such sys- 
tem. Under those conditions the 
interest of the policyholder will be 
above all other interests. 





STATUS OF LIFE INSURANCE PERSONNEL 
IN WAR MANPOWER SITUATION CLARIFIED 


A report on the status of life in- 
surance personnel in the field and 
home offices in the war manpower 
situation, and on the activities of 
the Joint Committee on this sub- 
ject of The National Association of 
Life Underwriters, the American 
Life Convention, and the Life 
Presidents Association, was pre- 
sented at a meeting of the latter 
Association recently. In the re- 
port it was stated that several meet- 
ings of the Joint Committee had 
been held, and that representatives 
thereof had conferred in Washing- 
ton with officials of the War Man- 
power Commission. 

The Joint Committee is planning 
a further submission to Washing- 
ton based upon statistical data 
which have been assembled from 
the companies and agencies. 

For the present, according to this 
report, the status of life insurance 
under the war manpower situation 
may be summarized as follows: 

All activities in this country fall 
in one of three classes: First, those 
whose occupations entitle them to 
special treatment in the granting 
of deferments from military ser- 
vice. These are specified in the List 
and Index of Essential Activities 
as defined by the War Manpower 
Commission. Referring to this 
group in a statement on Feb. 13, 
Manpower Chairman McNutt said: 

“We have, as many of you know, 

previously defined the jobs and ac- 

tivities making the most direct con- 
tribution.” “It defines the jobs in 
civilian life which the nation can 
least readily spare.” “Thus we have 

a group of jobs which make a di- 

rect contribution to the War effort.” 

In a letter to Colonel D’Olier of 
May 1, 1943 Chairman McNutt 
said: 

*“ . . . because of the present man- 

power requirements of the armed 

forces and the needs of industries 
engaged in direct war production 
the Committee has excluded life in- 
surance from its List and Index of 
Essential Activities.” 


The second class refers to non- 


deferrable activities and occupa- 


tions. In his statement of Feb. 13, 

Chairman McNutt referred to this 

group as follows: 
“We have another group which are 
not at all related to the War effort.” 
“The nondeferrable list simply de- 
fined the jobs and activities least 
directly necessary to our War 
effort” 

In his letter to Colonel D’Olier of 
May 1, 1943, he said: 

“The life insurance industry was 
not included in the list of nonde- 
ferrable activities and occupations 
released February 2, 1943.” 

The third class concerns occupa- 
tions and activities not placed in 
either list, among which is life in- 
surance. In his statement of Feb. 
13, Chairman McNutt referred to 
this group as follows: 

“In between these two, are millions 
and millions of useful civilian jobs 
which do not merit occuvational de- 
ferment but are hardly likely ever 
to find their place on a nondefer- 
rable list.” 

In the letter to Colonel O’Olier of 
May 1, 1943, from Chairman Mc- 
Nutt, he said: 

“It is the desire of the Commission 


that persons engaged in activities 
and occupations which have not 
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been included in the nondeferrable 
list remain on their present jobs 
until a specific need for a change 
has been indicated by officials of 
the War Manpower Commission.” 


The full text of the letter quoted 
above from Chairman McNutt to 
Colonel D’Olier, President of The 
Prudential Insurance Company of 
America, is as follows: 


“This will acknowledge receipt of 
the memorandum prepared by the 
Manpower Committee of the Asso- 
ciation of Life Insurance Presidents 
requesting that consideration be 
given to the inclusion of life insur- 
ance companies in the List of Es- 
sential Activities. 

“The War Manpower Commission’s 
Committee on Essential Activities 
gave careful consideration to life 
insurance underwriting but because 
of the present manpower require- 
ments of the armed forces and the 
needs of industries engaged in di- 
rect war production the Committee 
has excluded life insurance services 
from its List and Index of Essential 
Activities. The life insurance in- 
dustry was not included in the list 
of nondeferrable activities and oc- 
cupations released February 2, 
1943. 

“It is the desire of the Commission 
that persons engaged in activities 
and occupations which have not 
been included in the nondeferrable 
list remain on their present jobs 
until a specific need for a change 
has been indicated by officials of 
the War Manpower Commission.” 


The Joint Committee on the war 
manpower situation and life insur- 
ance, consists of the following: 
Philip B. Hobbs, Chicago; Wilbur 
W. Hartshorn, Hartford, and Ralph 
W. Hoyer, Columbus, with Mr. 
Hobbs as chairman, for The 
N.A.I.U. Byron K. Elliott, Boston; 
O. J. Lacy, Sacramento; Lee J. 
Dougherty, Los Angeles; A. J. Mc- 
Andless, Fort Wayne; Julian Price, 
Greensboro, and John A. Stevenson, 
Philadelphia, with Judge Elliott as 
chairman, for the American Life 
Convention. James A. Fulton, New 
York; Franklin D’Olier, Newark; 
George L. Harrison, New York; 
Alexander E. Patterson. New York; 
George Willard Smith, Boston, and 
L. Edmund Zacher, Hartford. 
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Here’s a Fairly Complete Picture 
of the Many Different Methods 
of Contacting Policyholders, by 
Both Companies and Agencies. 
Included Are 24 Definite Sug- 
gestions for Possible Improve- 
ment in Procedure. 


By KENILWORTH H. MATHUS 


OU remember that old but classic story of the 
¥ vidos who thought she’d take out another policy 

—because she had such good luck with the first 
one! This has its antithesis in the all-too-common in- 
stance of where a person buys a policy in a flush of 
enthusiasm and a feeling of accomplishment-about-to- 
be-realized, only to find that henceforth he must give 
and give and give, with perhaps seldom a word from 
his agent and nothing from his company except the 
annual report which proves beyond all question of 
doubt that the assets equal the liabilities. 


Some After-Selling Angles 

Yet despite all our faults and shortcomings, life 
insurance has done a pretty good job on the selling 
end. On pre-selling, and after-selling, the picture isn’t 
quite so rosy. We'll pass by the pre-selling or “condi- 
tioning” of the prospect, and concentrate with you for 
a page or two on the after-selling angles, or keeping 
the policyholder sold. 

The whole thing, of course, is closely allied with 
maintaining good will which, you will remember, has 
been defined as the disposition of the customer to re- 
turn to the place where he has been well treated. This 
means that you can’t forget a policyholder, once you’ve 
gotten his name on the dotted line and the premium 
payments start rolling in periodically. 

But is there anything more we can offer, over and 
beyond an occasional “service call’ by the agent and 
a premium notice and annual statement from the 
home office? The answer is, Yes. Like the man pre- 
sented with quadruplets, who could hardly believe his 
own census, Many an insurance man is surprised in- 
deed to learn of the wide variety of contaets with pol- 
icyholders that are possible. I know of at least 36 dif- 
ferent ones myself, in person or by mail and in home 
office or field, and the list is not complete yet. 

Like a good sales talk, this article aims to have a 
track to run on. So that you can readily spot—or 
skip—certain portions, be it known that we will ap- 
proach the problem from three angles: Potential, 
Present and “Past” policyholders, with the Less Obvi- 
ous and the More Obvious aspects of dealing with each. 
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POTENTIAL POLICYHOLDERS 


LESS OBVIOUS ANGLES 


APPLICATIONS. Is there any 
reason why the ordinary applica- 
tion blank should be about as inter- 
esting as a form that comes out of 
the government printing office? 
Why, for instance, can’t the first 
poege be utilized to picture the need, 
the benefits, or the age and service 
of the company? An adaptation of 
this idea is to make the application 
itself the final page of a visual pres- 
entation. Lots of possibilities here, 
with the surface only scratched by 
a handful of companies. 

MEDICAL EXAMINATIONS. 
Procedure here is pretty well stand- 
ardized, and necessarily so. But 
consider this instance: A physician 
of my acquaintance served as ex- 
aminer for one company, examin- 
ing scores of applicants each year. 
When it came time for him to add 
to his own insurance, however, he 
walked across the street and bought 
a policy in another’ company. 
There’s something wrong with a 
picture like that. IJsn’t it within 
the realm of possibility, in normal 
times and especially with younger 
medicos, to evolve among them both 
an appreciation of life insurance 
and a certain amount of company 
consciousness or loyalty, which in 
turn will be subtly conveyed to the 
applicant ? 

POLICIES. While I hardly ex- 
pected to see it in my lifetime, it’s 
encouraging to note that some 
progress has been made in simpli- 
fying the policy contract itself, es- 
pecially as regards the appearance 
of the first page. Generally speak- 
ing, however, much remains to be 
done on this score. And I venture 
the suggestion here that real prog- 
ress in this direction will come 
when agency and advertising men 
are given a voice more nearly equal 
to those of the lawyers and under- 
writers when the wording and ar- 
rangement of the policy provisions 
are being set up. 

BINDING RECEIPTS. Here’s 
one of those underwriting forms 
which is usually devoid of any sales 
psychology whatever. We suggest 
that it would be quite in order to 
include a little selling message, 
complimenting the applicant on his 
judgment and making him glad and 
proud of his decision to take--and 
keep—insurance. 

INTRODUCTION DEVICES. 
Whether it’s by word of mouth, 
such as personal introduction or 
telephone call, personal letter or 
the more common “introduction 


card,” some such device may be 
used with good effect. Companies 
or agencies now operating without 
some such simple aid might well 
give consideration to its use. Cold 
canvassing may be all right—we’re 
not saying ’tis or *tain’t—but it’s 
better, and: easier, if the way is 
paved—and with something more 
than good intentions. 


EXAMINATION APPOINT- 
MENT CARDS. Even doctors and 
dentists nowadays often give pa- 
tients a little card to serve as a re- 
minder of their next appointment. 
Instead of merely telling a life in- 
surance applicant that his exarmnina- 
tion is scheduled for ‘Next Friday 
at three,” give him this informa- 
tion in written, tangible form, on a 
little card. It'll help him remember, 
and thus remove one possible ob- 
stacle to the completed sale. 

Never forget how intangible life 
insurance really is. Every time we 
definitize it, and give the prospect 
something to feel, or look at, even 
so minor an item as a little card, 
we've helped make the whole mat- 


ter more definite and tangible in 
his mind. 


USE OF VISUAL AIDS. No 
discussion of contacts would be 
complete without considering the 
matter of contact during the inter- 
view itself. If old Leonards da 
Vinci was right when he said that 
a lover would rather have a por- 
trait of his beloved than a descrip- 
tion, we’ve got something here 
when it comes to selling. 

Fortunately, many large compan- 
ies, and several smaller ones as well, 
now offer their representatives ex- 
cellent graphic selling helps. Where 
these are lacking, there’s nothing 
to stop the general agent or agent 
from working. up original visual 
material. And if it is their very 
own, it’s often more workable than 
something “better” prepared by 
someone else for them. What the 
eye beholds, the mind believes. 


MORE OBVIOUS ANGLES 


RECEIPT FOR POLICIES. 
You’re really asking a man to do 
something when you ask to borrow 





Less Obvious Angles 


Applications 

Medical Examinations 
Policies 

Binding Receipts 
Introduction Devices 
Appointment Cards 
Visual Aids 


Less Obvious Angles 


Policy Issuance 

Annual Meeting Invitations 
Annual Meetings 

Proxies 

Nominations for Directors 
Policyholders Meetings 
Dividends 

Mortgage Loans 

Term Conversions 
Announcements 


Less Obvious Angles 


Lapses 

Surrenders 

Maturing Endowments 
Paid-Ups 
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Programming Forms 
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Policyholder Magazines 
Service Campaigns 
Securing Leads 
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Agency Office Service 


More Obvious Angles 


Death Benefits 
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his policies. (I know; I lost mine 
that way once). The least you can 
do is to give him a receipt for them, 
and if the home office doesn’t have 
a printed form for this, the agent 
or general agent should make up 
one. 


POLICY JACKETS. Here we 
find that much more progress has 
been made than with the policy con- 
tract itself. Visualizations and 
selling messages on the jackets rep- 
resent a considerable step forward. 
and, personally, I strongly favor 
imprinting of the name of the gen- 
eral agent and agent. It’s a little 
trouble, but worthwhile. 


DISPLAY ADVERTISING. As 
in the case of literature and direct 
mail, we’re going to ask your in- 
dulgence while we skip over this 
hurriedly, with little more than 
mere mention of its possibilities as 
it affects favorably both potential 
and present customers. 


PRE-APPROACH LETTERS OR 
LITERATURE. This field, while 
not incapable of improvement, has 
been so highly developed that we 
pass it by for the moment, perhaps 
reserving the entire subject for 
more detailed analysis at another 
time. 


BRIEFS AND PROGRAMMING 
FORMS. I’ve seen many a one- 
page brief—and I’ve seen one on 
a complicated business insurance 
case that ran to scores of pages. 
Give me a brief, yes, but make it 
brief—and simple. And if you vis- 
ualize it a bit for me, I'll like it 
even more. 


II PRESENT POLICYHOLDERS 


THE LESS OBVIOUS 


POLICY ISSUANCE. Speed 
in issuing a policy is important, 
more so that is sometimes realized. 
It’s easy enough to say that if a 
man has waited all this time to 
take a policy, it won’t hurt him to 
wait a few days longer. But that’s 
only partly true. If we believe our 
own sales talks, he’s just as apt to 
die from accident tomorrow as he is 
next year and we ought to ‘be not 
only willing but eager to arrange 
our home office routine so as to get 
the needed protection to him at the 
earliest moment possible. Another 
reason, not to be lost sight of, is 
that men as well as women often 
change their mind, not to mention 
the activities of a possible competi- 
tor, so in our very first company 
relation with the potential policy- 
holder, let’s deliver the goods while 
the iron’s hot. 


ANNUAL MEETING INVITA- 
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TIONS. In most mutual companies, 
invitations to the annual meeting 
are handled more or less in routine 
fashion as is, alas, often the case 
with the meeting itself. Even if 
your annual meetings are largely 
perfunctory affairs, at least breathe 
the spirit of life and genuine wel- 
come into the announcement that 
goes to policyholders. Tell them 
not only that they are invited and 
entitled to attend but make them 
want to come, if “geography” per- 
mits. 


ANNUAL MEETINGS. The an- 
nual meetings of mutual companies 
that I have attended have often 
left me cold. Would I be heretical 
if I suggested that greater effort be 
made to get a real policyholder 
turnout, and that a little dignified 
showmanship be inducted into the 
meeting itself? Anent this latter, 
why not have a quick tour for all 
present immediately following the 
meeting, tracing the course of the 
company’s service from the appli- 
cation to the grave? 


PROXIES. Where proxies are 
secured, especially in the case of 
mutual companies, a good job of in- 
direct selling can be done to a care- 
fully selected list, either via the 
mails or through the exercise of 
similar care and thought in per- 
sonal contacts. 

NOMINATIONS FOR DIREC- 
TORS. As in the case of the invi- 
tation to the annual meeting, with 
which this is often combined, we 
have here another occasion to sell 
the company and make the policy- 
holder feel that he is something 
more than a mere premium-paying 
automaton. 


POLICYHOLDERS MEETINGS. 
We’re speaking now of meetings of 
policyholders, usually local, and not 
of the long-established annual meet- 
ings. Small groups of policyholders, 
meeting with both agency and home 
office men, have been tried with 
marked success in a few instances. 
In the extension of this idea we 
sense possibilities. 


DIVIDENDS. If the _ policy- 
holder views darkly the matter of 
almost endless premium payments, 
he’s naturally most receptive to the 
matter of dividends paid to him. 
Whether these are paid by sepa- 
rate check, merely appear as a 
credit on the premium notice, are 
used to purchase paid-up insurance 
or are accumulated at interest, 
there’s an opportunity here to do a 
bang-up job of capitalizing on a 
favorable situation. 

One company, after a particularly 


prosperous year, issued an extra 
dividend in the form of a special 
check, which was forwarded to the 
individual agents for distribution 
in connection with policyholders 
service calls. Needless to say, 
agents were assured of a hearty 
welcome and many additionai sales 
resulted, as well. 

To capitalize on dividend pay- 
ments, here are some possible meth- 
ods: If paid by special check, when 
possible let the agents distribute 
them by hand or by mail. If used 
to reduce the premium, accumulate 
at interest or purchase paid-up in- 
surance, don’t be content merely to 
record the transaction on the pre- 
mium notice in cold figures—attach 
a little slip to make the policyholder 
glad of the dividend action and ap- 
preciative of the use to which such 
dividends are rebounding to his 
benefit. 


MORTGAGE LOANS TO POL- 
ICYHOLDERS. Where mortgage 
loans are made to “company mem- 
bers,” a good will opportunity exists 
that is not always fully appreci- 
ated. Here’s a case where a policy- 
holder receives the benefits of life 
insurance coming and going, so to 
speak. Why not call in an agency 
or advertising official, to review the 
drab financial process involved and 
see what can be done to engender 
still greater appreciation of the ser- 
vices rendered? 


TERM CONVERSIONS. This 
situation represents a_ turning 
point in the life of a policyholder. 
First he’s got to be sold on the con- 
version, unless it’s automatic. In 
any event, he’s got to be re-sold on 
the necessity and value of paying 
the higher premium and on the 
greater benefits he will receive as 
a result. He’s got to be re-sold and 
kept sold, almost like a brand new 
policyholder. Supplement versonal 
interviews and routine correspon- 
dence with printed material carry- 
ing a real selling punch. 


ANNOUNCEMENTS. Whenever 
an agency moves into new or larger 
quarters, announcements should be 
sent to the entire list of local policy- 
holders. Not only does this advise 
them where to make premium pay- 
ments or secure service, but the oc- 
casion may be utilized to emphasize 
that additional space is required to 
take care of their rapidly growing 
clientele, to permit more efficient 
service or to offer policyholders 
greatér convenience of location. 
“Housewarmings,” on a modest 
scale, can also be used to get the 
policyholders actually to come into 
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tie new offices and become familiar 
vith the facilities and personnel. 


THE MORE OBVIOUS 


PREMIUM NOTICES AND EN- 
CLOSURES. Since by the very na- 
ture of things we are going to keep 
“dunning” our policyholder for 
money for many years, it’s up to us 
to make that ‘“dunning” notice 
something more perhaps, than a 
drab legal-financial form. New cre- 
ations and adaptations of enlivened 
premium notices are popping up 
frequently these days. With space 
on the notice itself at a premium, 
resort must be had to use of a sec- 
ond color, attractive design and, as 
is usually the case, a slogan or 
thought-compelling phrase in the 
space remaining after making due 
allowance for the stencil and data. 
That’s about all that can be done 
with the notice itself. 

Since we have a ready-made mail- 
ing list here, ’tis folly not to use it. 
But we find numerous instances 
where companies or agencies, in 
their zeal to utilize this force for 
building good will or pointing the 
way to additional sales, clutter up 
the envelope with too, too many en- 
closures. Some of our very best 
people, if you’ll pardon me, are 
guilty on this score. Restrict your 
enclosed blotters, leaflets or cards 
to one in each mailing. Even so, if 
a return envelope is also enclosed, 
you have this, the notice and the 
enclosure—three separate pieces of 
material almost before you start. 
And that’s enough. 

In general, securing of sales leads 
should not be attempted with mail- 
ings of premium notices. If you’re 
after inquiries at all at this time, 
vestrict them to those of a service 
type. 


PREMIUM RECEIPTS AND 
ENCLOSURES. What has _ been 
said of premium notices goes as 
well for premium receipts, as re- 
gards amount of material to be en- 
closed. If inquiries are desired, it 
is here that sales leads can be 
striven for, although again we must 
watch our schedule so that a quart- 
erly payer, for instance, will not be 
bombarded four times a year with 
one appeal after another to buy- 
moreandmoreandmore. 


PRESIDENT’S LETTER OF 
WELCOME. Even though a new 
policyholder may realize full well 
that it’s only a form letter he’s re- 
ceiving from the president welcom- 
ing him into the ranks of the com- 
pany’s policyholders, it still makes 
him feel good. A mighty corpora- 
tion has taken time out to notice 








Can You Answer the Questions? 


How is it possible to improve the appearance of the application 


form? 


How could greater progress be made in simplifying wording of 


the policy contract? 


How could greater attendance be secured for the annual meet- 


ing of policyholders? 


Are policyholders service campaigns worthwhile? 


Should periodic health check-ups be expected to pay for them- 


selves? 


When should, and should not, the securing of sales leads be 


attempted? 


Read the entire article for the answers to these 
and other important questions of the day. 








him and express appreciation of 
his action. More and more home 
offices are coming to utilize this 
device, once largely the sole preroga- 
tive of the general agency or branch 
office. And whether a carefully pre- 
pared form letter is used or a dig- 
nified announcement card, we’re 
for the idea. 


PRESIDENT’S REPORT AND 
ANNUAL STATEMENT. Let us 
skip lightly over this. Not because 
it isn’t important—because it is, 
vastly so—but rather because it’s 
importance is already well recog- 
nized and because “humanized” an- 
nual statements and reports have 
come in for rightful recognition in 
recent years. My only suggestion 
is that the treatment or presenta- 
tion be changed from year to year, 
to avoid a feeling of monotony or 
a reaction that I-have-read-that- 
stuff-before on the part of the re- 
cipient. 


POLICYHOLDER MAGA- 
ZINES. This, along with the hu- 
manizing of annual statements, 
probably represents one of the 
greatest developments of recent 
years in the favorable cultivation 
of existing policyholders. A de- 
cided tendency is noted to make 
these midget in size, or in the na- 
ture of a newspaperette or maga- 
zinette. 

From the small size and abbrevi- 
ated nature of the contents, it is a 
natural step to include these as pre- 
mium notice enclosures. On the 
other hand, an adaptation of this 


idea makes such publications avail- 
able for mailing by the agent, 
usually monthly or quarterly, often 
with the name and photograph of 
the agent himself, all of which 
makes for further cementing of 
friendships formed and confidence 
established. 


POLICYHOLDER SERVICE 
CAMPAIGNS. I'd be the last to 
suggest any dimunition at all in 
service to policyholders. I’m for 
more, rather than less. Policyhold- 
ers service campaigns as_ such, 
highly organized and promoted, do 
have their value. While these often 
stress the securing of leads or the 
making of additional sales more or 
less incidentally, it is quite true 
that many opportunities for service 
are uncovered, many of which have 
a beneficial effect on the persistency 
rate and the continuing satisfac- 
tion of the policyholder. 

But the periodic policyholders 
service campaign as it is generally 
known has certain drawbacks, too. 
For one thing, it soon gets to be 
an old story. Repeated too often, 
the interest of the agents begins to 
slacken, nor is the policyholder him- 
self impressed favorably if he is 
approached too often on a more or 
less nebulous offer of “service.” (In 
actual practice, however, too much 
service is probably the exception 
rather than the rule.) 

The financial aspects, as far as 
the agent is concerned, must be con- 
sidered, too, as well as the matter 

(Continued on page 44) 
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EDWIN H. MAY, Present Manager 


agencies both large and small in great cities and 

in cities not so sizeable, and now we come to an 
agency, unique in the group, the Home Office Agency 
of the Phoenix Mutual Life Insurance Company of 
Hartford, Connecticut. 


DD seni this series of articles we have visited 


Typical “Insurance City”? Agency 


Its position as a home office agency makes it unique 
in this particular series and its location in Hartford, 
“The Insurance City,” gives it added interest. Neither 
the largest nor the smallest of the agencies associated 
with the more than forty insurance companies whose 
home offices are in the city, the Phoenix Mutual agency 
perhaps is typical of the group. It is faced with the 
same problems and enjoys advantages similar to those 
of other Hartford home office agencies. 

Hartford has been so publicized for its insurance 
companies that many persons are not aware, for in- 
stance, that its roster of war.industries is among the 
most diversified in the country. Daily riders on the 
hard-pressed busses insist that the population has more 
than doubled in the last few years (not an official esti- 
mate). It is a great banking center—it was here that 
the House of Morgan had its beginning. The only 
college devoted exclusively to insurance is located here, 
as well as Trinity College, a number of private schools 
and Hartford Theological Seminary. The city is, of 
course, the state capital. Located in the Connecticut 
River Valley, it is in an important tobacco-raising 
district. 

Most of Hartford’s insurance companies are close to 
the heart of the business district. The Phoenix Mu- 
tual Life is at 79 Elm Street, not far from the Capitol 
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on one hand and from Main Street on the other. On 
the sixth floor of the building is the Home Office 
Agency, overlooking one of the most pleasant parks in 
the city. 

Manager of the agency is Edwin H. May, who has 
been in charge fourteen of the agency’s nineteen years 
of existence. 

For a picture of the agency’s beginning, activities 
of the Phoenix Mutual in Hartford for a few years 
prior to its organization must be briefly reviewed. 

Up to and during the last war the Phoenix Mutual 
had no Home Office Agency, designated as such. Hart- 
tord and its surrounding territory was covered by the 
company’s Interstate Agency, which had its offices at 
49 Pearl Street. The Interstate’s territory included all 
of Connecticut, Rhode Island and western Massachu- 
setts. Clayton W. Wells, who still heads the Inter- 
state, was manager in 1919 and among his salesmen 
was D. Gordon Hunter, who had held a major’s com- 
mission in the United States Army during the World 
War and who at that time was a colonel in the Con- 
necticut State Guard. 


Pioneering Agency Training 

Colonel Hunter had served as instructor in the army 
during the war and in the Interstate Agency made an 
outstanding record in personal production. The com- 
bination resulted in his being called into the home of- 
fice to organize one of the first home office training 
schools for agents held in the country. It opened Oct. 
15, 1919. The course was a six-week one, with the last 
three weeks spent by the neophyte salesmen in selling 
Hartford prospects. 

After a time, the company decided it would be much 
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History and Operational 
Analysis of the Home 
Office Agency of the 
Phoenix Mutual Life 
in the City of Hartford 


By EMILY P. MONLEY 


more advantageous for the newly trained men to be- 
gin selling in the territories where they were to be 
located, rather than to start in Hartford and then 
move to some other part of the country. 

The Home Office Agency, however, had its inception 
with these agents-in-training, for during the period 
in which they sold in Hartford a cashier was assigned 
them and they functioned as an agency in the home 
office building. 

Perhaps this temporary agency force pointed to a 
definite need, for late in 1923 the Home Office Agency 
was organized on its present basis and was officially 
opened Jan. 1, 1924, with Colonel Hunter as manager. 

With the opening of the new agency, the territory 
of the old Interstate Agency was divided. An office 
was opened in Providence, R. I., to take care of that 
state’s business. Western Massachusetts territory 
was divided between an office in Springfield and an- 
other in Worcester. The Home Office Agency opened 
an associate office in New Haven and the Interstate, 
which retained its title, retained as its territory that 
part of the state roughly measured as being south of 
New Haven. For some years, however, the Interstate 
offices remained in Hartford because of the large num- 
ber of policyholders its salesmen serviced in that sec- 
tion. 

When the Home Office Agency was opened, Colonel 
Hunter announced his goals for a five-year period: A 
million dollars of new business the first year, two mil- 
lions of new business the second and so on to five mil- 
lions for the fifth year. He not only achieved what he 
set out to do but was well ahead of the five-million 
mark at the close of the fifth year, Dec. 31, 1928. 





D. GORDON HUNTER, First Manager 


His promotion to agency manager was made in 
February, 1929, and he relinquished the managership 
of the Home Office Agency on assuming his new duties. 
In 1930, he was named agency vice-president and in 
February, 1934, became vice-president and agency 
manager. 

On becoming agency manager in 1929, Colonel 
Hunter put the Home Office Agency under the direc- 
tion of Edwin H. May and a co-supervisor. 

As there is an exception which proves every rule, so 
Edwin H. May is the exception in the Phoenix Mutual 
agency organization. Under the standard system a 
man first enters an agency in personal production. The 
salesman who shows evidence of executive ability and 
tact in dealing with fellow agents is later taken out of 
personal production and promoted to supervisor. In 
this capacity he serves in various of the company’s 
branch offices until his experience is considered wide 
enough to qualify him for an agency of his own. Ulti- 
mately he is made manager. The Phoenix Mutual, un- 
der its agency system, favors the term “salesmen” 
rather than “agents” for its men. Selling insurance 
is treated as a branch of sales engineering. 

Mr. May, as has been pointed out, is an exception to 
the regular rule. He entered the Phoenix Mutual or- 
ganization as co-supervisor in the Home Office Agency, 
attending the first supervisor’s school Colonel Hunter 
conducted. 

If it is true, as copybook maxims say, that an organi- 
zation is the shadow of one man, then for a well- 
rounded picture of the Home Office Agency we need 
the story of the man who has been at the helm for 
three quarters of agency’s existence. 
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WHAT HAS BEEN YOUR GREATEST THRILL? 


66°7'HE manager's job today may be likened to that of 

running a three-ring circus wherein the perform- 
ance in each of these three rings must be of high order 
if the circus as a whole is to prosper. We must as man- 
agers be ever conscious of recruiting, at the same time 
we must not lose sight of the necessity for proper super- 
vision and, third, but not any the less important—stimu- 
lation. As in the instance of the circus it is necessary that 
we, if we are to be successful in the operation of our 
agencies, must keep each of the three phases in proper 


balance. 


“If the question were asked of me,.‘What is the real 
thrill you experience in this work?,’ without any reser- 
vation I would say, ‘It is being responsible to a lesser or 
greater degree for the success of those men whom I have 
introduced to this profession.’ ’’—Edwin H. May. . 








Born in Middletown, Conn., on 
June 13, 1895, Edwin H. May at- 
tended public schools there and 
later enrolled in the University of 
Maine for a course in electrical en- 
gineering. World War I broke out 
while he was there and at the end 
of his junior year, May, 1917, he 
left college to enter Officers Train- 
ing School at Plattsburg, New 
York. 

He was commissioned a first 
lieutenant in November and as- 
signed to the 35lst artillery regi- 
ment at Camp Meade. In February, 
1918, he attended the artillery 
school at Fort Sill, Oklahoma, and 
five months later, in June, was sent 
overseas. He saw action at the 
front on the Marbache sector until 
the Armistice in November, 1918. 

After returning to the United 
States he was discharged March 5, 
1919, and almost immediately be- 
came associated with The Travelers 


Insurance Company, taking train- 
ing in the cashier’s department. In 
September he was sent to the com- 
pany’s office in Rochester, New 
York, and two months later, was 
transferred to Cleveland as assis- 
tant cashier. 


Early Activities 


Mr. May was called into The 
Travelers home office in September, 
1921, and remained there for the 
following year, after which he was 
appointed assistant cashier in the 
company’s Hartford branch office. 
He was made field assistant in 1924 
and later, assistant manager. 

After becoming associated with 
the Phoenix Mutual in 1929 in the 
Home Office Agency, Mr. May and 
his co-supervisor divided their time 
between Hartford and the New 
Haven office. They later decided to 
divide the territory, Mr. May tak- 
ing that covered by the Hartford 








PHOENIX MUTUAL LIFE HOME OFFICE 
AGENCY RECORD 
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Year Business Paid Volume in Force Full Time Men 
1940 $1,888,214 $. 85,549 $26,406,300 22 
1941 2,284,501 91,380 27,953,970 25 
1942 1,958,239 122,325 33,624,565 16 
Agency Total Issued Amount Including 
New Paid Premiums R.LA.* but excluding S.P. 
1940 $58,872 $2,375,511 
194] 74,578 2.735.411 
1942 75,019 2,327,837 


*Retirement Income Annuity 
Single Premium 
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office and his co-worker, the New 
Haven section. This division later 
was made permanent so that the 
Home Office Agency now covers the 
northern half of the state, from 
New London on the east through 
Middletown, Meriden and Bristol. 
Mr. May was named Home Office 
Agency manager in November, 
1937. 

Present manager of the New 
Haven branch office is Kenneth Cat- 
lin, who was transferred there from 
Rochester. 


Interstate Office 


Two years ago it was decided 
that the Interstate office be moved 
from 49 Pearl Street in Hartford to 
Bridgeport and that policyholders 
in the Hartford section of the state 
be serviced by salesmen in the 
Home Office Agency. Mr. Welles, 
manager of the Interstate, spends 
one day a week, usually Wednesday, 
in the Home Office Agency (a spe- 
cial conference room becomes his 
private office for the day) to attend 
the business in the Hartford terri- 
tory. 

Mr. May’s increasing agency re- 
sponsibilities have not kept him 
from engaging actively in civic en- 
terprises and insurance organiza- 
tions. He was chairman this year 
of the Red Cross drive in Wethers- 
field and now is state head of the 
speaker’s bureau for the sale of war 
bonds in the state of Connecticut. 
He was largely responsible some 
years ago for the reorganization of 
the Hartford General Agents and 
Managers Association and has 
served as president of that organi- 
zation. 

Mr. and Mrs. May make their 
home in Wethersfield with two of 
their three children, Elizabeth Ann 
and Janice D., both of whom are at- 
tending Wethersfield schools. Ed- 
win H., Jr., is an air corps cadet at 
Niagara University, New York. He 
was in his freshman year at Wes- 
leyan when he entered training. 


Civic Affairs 


Among organizations to which 
Mr. May belongs are the City Club 
of Hartford, the Wethersfield Coun- 
try Club, the Masonic Lodge and 
American Legion. When queried 
about his hobbies, he immediately 
named motorboating as the chief 
one. Like other enthusiasts, of 
course, he has had to give it up for 
the duration and his boat now is in 
Wethersfield Cove. He also plays 
golf. For the last two years he has 
been president of the Wethersfield 
Community Players. 
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Like many another insurance 
agency, Mr. May’s organization has 
been depleted by the war’s demand 
for manpower. For the present he 
has assumed the duties of super- 
visor as well as those of manager. 
Heading the cashier’s department 
in the office is John J. Garvey, act- 
ing cashier, who is serving for 
Fred H. Nauman, who has been en- 
gaged in war work since his recent 


discharge from the army. Mr. Gar-- 


vey, a native of Hartford, came 
with the Phoenix Mutual in Novem- 
ber, 1923, and became a member of 
the Home Office Agency staff when 
the agency was first established. 

Clerical employees number five, 
including Mr. May’s secretary, a 
young lady who serves as secretary 
to the agents and three young wo- 
men in the cashier’s office. 

A year ago ten junior salesmen 
were associated with the agency. 
Like the ten little Indians, this 
number now has been reduced to 
one. A junior salesman is one who 
has been with the organization less 
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J. McCarthy. 


than two years. The entire force of 
salesmen last year included twenty- 
five men as compared to twelve to- 
day. 

The agency, as we have men- 
tioned before, is located on the 
sixth floor of the home office build- 
ing. As we got off the elevator we 
were directed to the door on the 
right (taking the door to its left 
would have taken us into the agency 
cashier’s offices) by which we en- 
tered a small lobby. First office on 
the left is that of Mr. May’s secre- 
tary in which hangs a chart show- 
ing the salesmen’s progress for the 
month, together with their consecu- 
tive weeks of production. Next, is 
Mr. May’s glassed-in office. Across 
from these two offices are the two 
conference rooms, glassed in, also, 
but made private by a curtain over 
the partition. 


Junior Salesmen's Offices 


Junior salesmen have an office for 
themselves. Mr. May believes such 
an arrangement advisable whenever 


Colonel Hunter is in charge of the presentation of service pins as the Home Office Agency gathers to 
honor four of its members, each of whom observes his twentieth anniversary with the Phoenix Mutual this 
year. Left to right are Colonel Hunter, Charles W. Rathbun, Allyn W. Larkum, Joseph M. Ward and Clarence 








at 


possible. The agency .supervisor’s 
desk is in this room. Senior sales- 
men’s quarters are next to Mr. 
May’s office. Adjoining desks are 
provided for every two seniors and 
on each pair of desks is a telephone 
which the men use jointly. A rail- 
ing separates the senior salesmen’s 
quarters from the office lobby. 

On the same floor with the Home 
Office Agency are the actuarial de- 
partment and library of the com- 
pany, a most convenient arrange- 
ment from the agency’s point of 
view. 

Mr. May made an interesting 
survey of policy applications early 
this year. His summary showed 
the agency’s business is going to 
the same occupational groups in ap- 
proximately the same percentages 
as it did ten years ago, notwith- 
standing the portion which today 
goes to war workers. For the same 
period his findings showed that 41 
per cent of the agency’s business 
was written on policyholders, an 
unusually high percentage for this 
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type of business. He believes the 
increased amount is due to the re- 
assignment of clients of those 
agents who have entered the ser- 
vice. Another interesting fact 
emerging from the survey is that 
20 per cent of the business written 
resulted from the use of direct mail 
and national advertisements. 

The national advertisements re- 
ferred to are coupon ads offering 
booklets and information concern- 
ing various Phoenix Mutual insur- 
ance plans. They are keyed so that 
the magazine which carried the ad 
can easily be determined. By this 
means the salesman who is assigned 
the prospect will know just what ad 
interested the person. Replies to 
advertisements by Hartford resi- 
dents are sent to Mr. May by the 
publicity department to whom all 
coupons are returned. Mr. May has 
a detailed chart, showing to which 
man the prospect is assigned, how 
many such prospects each salesman 
has had and the exact result of the 
call. 


Direct Mail Advertising 

Direct mail advertising is done 
by the company at the request of 
salesmen. A man submits a list of 
prospects to whom he wishes circu- 
lar letters mailed. This is checked 
by other salesmen and against the 
agency’s policyholder file to be sure 
none of the names are those of an- 
other man’s prospects or policy- 
holders. Whether or not the letters 
are answered, the salesman follows 
up the leads. The agency feels it is 
a distinct advantage for the pros- 
pective insurance buyer to have 
some introduction to the Phoenix 
Mutual before the salesman calls. 


Basic Contract 


Basic contract of the Home Office 
Agency as of other Phoenix Mutual 
agencies is the straight commission 
contract. Mr. May’s experience in 
the agency has been that about half 
the salesmen enter the organization 
under this contract and the other 
half, under a financing contract. Al- 
though he prefers to have a man 
work on a _ straight commission 
basis, he believes financing works 
equally well with the right person. 

Under the financing contract a 
revolving fund based on the sales- 
man’s budgetary requirements for 
a three-month period is set up. The 
three-month yardstick is employed 
to see if the man measures up to 
certain minimum requirements set 
up by the company. 

The Phoenix Mutual has found 
that many salesmen entering the 
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life insurance field do not know just 
how much volume they must secure 
in order to realize a certain income 
each month. To overcome this 
situation among its junior members 
the Home Office Agency employs 
the company’s Production Schedule. 
This schedule shows the monthly 
income required by the salesman 
and offsets this amount with issued 
volume and paid premiums. Also 
shown on the sheet are the number 
of interviews, the number of cases 
closed and the deferred premiums 
so that the new man knows week 
by week what progress he is mak- 
ing toward reaching his income 
goal. 


Service Plan 


A rather elaborate pension plan 
is offered to salesmen by the Phoe- 
nix Mutual. The plan is based on a 
twenty-year period of service and 
the man’s production during those 
years. The company bears the com- 
plete cost of the plan unless the 
salesman wishes to benefit at an 
earlier date than he would under 
the usual schedule. If, for instance, 
a man’s twenty-year period begins 
at age 45 (the usual year) and he 
wishes to receive benefits from his 
pension at age 60 rather than 65 
(as he ordinarily would), he may 
put a portion of his surplus income 
into the pension and retire at 60. 

Another benefit made available 
by the company to its sales force is 
the Renewal Income Stabilizer, 
which takes effect in the event of 
disability resulting from illness or 
accident. The salesman becomes 
eligible for this stabilizing plan af- 
ter he has been with the company a 
year. He pays a dollar a month, or 
an annual premium of eleven dol- 
lars, toward its cost, and the re- 
mainder is paid by the company. 
The income he receives in the event 
of disability is based on his length 
of service and his renewal commis- 
sion income. 

Salesmen have unrestricted use 
of their private telephone exten- 
sions for which they pay a nominal 
rate. They take care of their own 
toll charges. Mr. May’s secretary 
has a smal] switchboard in her of- 
fice at which. she receives incoming 
agency calls. A loud speaker sys- 
tem has been set up over which she 
can. transfer calls without addi- 
tional bell ringing. This method 
was inaugurated by Mr. May some 
years ago. Formerly, calls went 
direct to the salesmen’s desks and 
if two bells rang at once, confusion 
often resulted. Then, too, if a man 
were out it often happened that he 
missed his call due to forgetfulness 


on the part of the person who an- 
swered his telephone. 

The switchboard operator has a 
carefully worked out query to use 
when a salesman is out of the office. 
In answer to “Whom shall I say is 
calling?” she nearly always, said 
Mr., May, gets the name of the 
caller, together with the purpose of 
the call. A slip then is filled out for 
the salesman so he can answer the 
call as soon as he comes in. 

Surplus Line business handled by 
the agency forms only a very small 
percentage of the total volume. 

The agency has the advantage of 
having the company medical direc- 
tors close at hand so naturally does 
not have a private medical examina- 
tion room. Outside examiners are 
used for those prospects who are 
unable to come into the office dur- 
ing regular hours. 


Finding New Agents 


All the Home Office Agency force 
—manager and salesmen—are just 
as alert to find new agents as to lo- 
cate new sales prospects. Since the 
job-freezing order by the manpower 
commission went into effect, agent 
prospecting has gone at a slower 
pace, because many of the men who 
had expressed interest in entering 
the life insurance field now are 
frozen in essential war jobs in in- 
dustrialized Hartford. 

Mr. May personally prefers to 
select new men from among persons 
who have had previous experience 
in selling. Last year he ran a series 
of blind ads in the Hartford news- 
papers appealing to salesmen whose 
products had been curtailed by the 
war. He plans more ads of this 
type in the future. 

In his opinion the “center of in- 
fluence” method of prospecting for 
salesmen has been most productive 
of any used in the agency. He 
makes use of this method now, con- 
centrating on reaching men over 
thirty-eight. 


‘ 


Prospecting Methods 


In his prospective salesmen file 
Mr. May keeps the names not only 
of those men who are available now 
because of age or family responsibi- 
ties but those who will be free to 
enter the life insurance business 
following the war. Prospecting for 
salesmen, he feels, will present no 
problems after peace is declared. 

The war naturally has affected 
the recruiting of young men, since 
no business wishes to hire a man 
who may be called into the service 
in a few months and few young 
men wish to make a change at this 
time for the same reason. Like. 
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many other managers, Mr. May 
was dubious about hiring older men 
as salesmen but his experience with 
them has been excellent. 

Although he has no women in the 
ayency yet he has interviewed sev- 
eral and plans to hire at least one 
or two during the coming year. 


Selection 


In selecting his men, Mr. May 
says he first looks the prospective 
salesman over to see if he is the 
sort of person he would like to in- 
vite to his own home. If the man 
(or Woman) measures up, then 
there are two standard means of 
selection used by the agency. These 
are Phoenix Mutual’s own selection 
manual, “Selecting the Successful 
Salesman,” copyrighted by the com- 
pany in 1937, and the Life Insur- 
ance Sales Research Bureau’s Apti- 
tude Index. The company has 
worked out a combined rating chart 
for the two. 

Mr. May prefers two or three in- 
terviews with a prospective agent 
before hiring him. This method af- 
fords time for the man entering the 
business to consider his move thor- 
oughly. Another item on the May 
agenda in hiring a man is an inter- 
view with the prospective sales- 
man’s wife. This, he feels, is most 
important. 

At the present time there is one 
C.L.U., in the agency: Edward C. 
Wilkins, who has been with the 
Home Office Agency for more than 
ten years. Mr. May encourages 
salesmen to take the C.L.U. courses 
and this year Horace R. Jones and 
Charles K. Oaks have been enrolled. 
Mr. Oaks, who has been with the 
company twenty-one years, is a 
past president of the Hartford Life 
Underwriters Association. He also 
is a member of the Kiwanis Club 
and of the Hartford Choral Club. 


Anniversaries: 


On March 1, two members of the 
agency force observed their twen- 
tieth anniversaries with the com- 
pany: Allyn W. Larkum and Clar- 
ence J. McCarthy. Two others, 
Charles W. Rathbun and Joseph M. 
Ward, will celebrate their twentieth 
this coming fall. Mr. Ward, in- 
cidentally, was listed on the produc- 
tion board for 962 consecutive 
weeks of production. 

Neither age nor former occupa- 
tion, Mr. May feels, is a measure 
for a man’s success in the life in- 
surance field. He, himself, has seen 
men who have left such diverse oc- 
cupations as a secretaryship in the 
local YMCA and seHing for an ex- 
port company make successful life 


‘entire commission. 





insurance salesmen. In discussing 
this phase of the business we were 
made more aware than ever that 
the successful agency manager is a 
builder of men as well as a producer 
of business. Mr. May is proud, and 
justifiably so, that managers of 
several Phoenix Mutual branch of- 
fices received their initial experi- 
ence in the life insurance business 
in his agency. 

Under the plan now followed by 
the Phoenix Mutual, the unit man- 
ager trains his own men. This sys- 
tem has resulted in a reduced turn- 
over of salesmen as compared to a 
central training school for new men. 

For two weeks the new salesman 
spends much of his time in the of- 
fice, learning sales presentations, 
studying the various policies and 
learning as much about program- 
ming as possible. As soon as he 
has mastered a sales presentation 
(for example, that for retirement 
income), he visits one of his “cen- 
ters of influence” and asks to give 
the presentation, explaining that he 
is not there to make a sale. This 
practice presentation usually leads 
into a prospecting interview during 
which the new agent acquires a list 
of prospects. 

Training Period 

During this training period em- 
phasis is placed on the development 
of the salesman’s selling technique, 
which Mr. May believes is most im- 
portant in a successful career. He 
places the understanding of a pros- 
pect’s reactions second and knowl- 
edge of life insurance third. 

Mr. May sends the new salesman 
out by himself for his calls but on 
request will accompany him. In 
the event that the new man re- 
quests that an involved case be han- 
dled for him, the agent receives the 
This system is 
followed in the case of a super- 
visor’s accompanying a salesman on 
a call. 

Adequate training and _ super- 
vision result in a definite increase 
in business, Mr. May has found, as 
well as in an improvement of a 
salesman’s morale. 

Prospecting for clients is one of 
the first items taken up in training 
the new man in the Home Office 
Agency. The “center of influence” 
method is emphasized because it 
has been proved that prospects se- 
cured in this way are more likely 
to be qualified buyers than those 
selected in a hit and miss manner. 

Prospecting for salesmen and 
clients is done in much the same 
manner in the agency and new men 
are advised to take advantage of 





every opportunity to make new 
acquaintances. 

The Home Office Agency uses def- 
inite systems for scheduling calls 
on prospective clients. One of these 
is the “Time Controller,” on which 
the salesman lists prospects on 
whom he plans to call during the 
day. On the back of the sheet is 
a place to summarize business writ- 
ten during the calls. Most of the 
men use these sheets. 


Operating Plan 


Another form, the “Operating 
Plan,” is made up for the month. 
At the top of a long sheet of paper 
are numbered prospects to be seen 
during the month, with spaces op- 
posite the names in which to show 
the number of interviews, together 
with the results. The lower part of 
the sheet is reserved for names of 
prospects obtained during the calls 
and on the back is a space in which 
the salesman can list the names of 
the new prospects together with 
the names of the “centers of in- 
fluence” who suggested them. 

The only leads furnished to sales- 
men are those which come in as a 
result of national advertising, de- 
scribed in preceding paragraphs, 
and orphan policyholders who are 
reassigned. These are divided 
equally among the men by Mr. May. 

Salesmen keep their own pros- 
pect records. A simple but efficient 
file is furnished each of the men 
for this purpose so they can keep 
track of prospects on a current 
basis. The week’s planned calls are 
divided into: live leads, follow-ups 
and expected sales. These can be 
separated by district so that when 
he is about to make a call in any 
one locality, the salesman can easily 
glance through his current week’s 
file and check any other calls in that 
vicinity. The system has proved 
especially worthwhile under gaso- 
line rationing. Leads not sold dur- 
ing the week are placed in the file 
under the month in which they 
say they may be able to purchase 
insurance. This file furnishes a 
constant list of prospects on whom 
to call. 

Notices of age changes of policy- 
holders are furnished to the men 
by the agency cashier’s department. 


Sales to Fit Needs 


The Home Office Agency stresses 
no special type of policy for its 
clients. Salesmen are trained to fit 


_ the policy to the buyer’s situation 


and need. 

Selling is decidedly on a low-pres- 
sure basis, a basis which has been 
justified in the persistency of busi- 
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ness over the years. The agency 
encourages rather than frowns 
upon the two-interview system. Mr. 
May feels that with this method a 
salesman is better able to study the 
client’s situation than if he tries to 
close the sale in a single call. The 
organization is taking present busi- 
ness conditions in Hartford and 
taxes in its stride. 

A survey of the agency’s business 
is shown in a table, prepared by 
Mr. May, elsewhere in this article. 

Company conventions .are held 
every five years and regional agency 
conferences, every other year. Prior 
to the war, the Home Office Agency 
looked forward to its bi-annual out- 
ings. Agency meetings are held in 
the office every other week and once 
a month Mr. May gives a luncheon 
at the City Club of Hartford for 
the agents who sold $20,000 or more 
of business the previous month. 

The Home Office Agency has its 
own sales contests in addition to 
those of the company. Highly suc- 
cessful was the “Easter Parade” of 
this spring, an agency contest run 
on the point system with acces- 


sories as prizes. Mr. May is proud 
of the record his agency has made 
for winning firsts in company con- 
tests. 

Monthly publication of the com- 
pany for its salesmen is “The 
Field.” Production leaders receive 
recognition in an annual booklet 
published by the company. Every 
two months Mr. May publishes a 
special agency bulletin, listing pro- 
duction leaders for the period, giv- 
ing the volume of business sold and 
other information of special in- 
terest to personnel of the agency. 
In addition to these regular publi- 
cations, special bulletins are sent 
from the home office telling, for ex- 
ample, of the company’s investment 
in war bonds and of its participa- 
tion in the war effort. 


Home Office Sales Aids 


All publicity used by the agency 
for clients and the public is origi- 
nated by the home office. Direct 
mail also is carried out by the com- 
pany, which provides all leaflets, 
sales proposals and other printed 
material used by the agency. 








Cash Value Zero 


A distinguished literary figure opines that solvency is merely a 
problem of temperament rather than of income. Those who try 
any such notions on tradesmen, tax-gatherers, and other income- 
absorbers will find that they attach no cash value to so nebulous a 
consideration. So until, if, and when temperament becomes legal 
tender, the life underwriter would do well to continue advising the 
purchase of “money for future delivery”. 
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Mr. May believes the Phoenix 
Mutual premium deposit fund pro- 
vision has been largely instrumen- 
tal in preventing policy lapses and 
surrenders. Under the terms of 
this provision a client can put any 
amount up to 10 per cent of the 
face value of his policy into a fund 
to care for future premiums. The 
agency also follows the company 
policy encouraging the accumula- 
tion of dividends to build up a cash 
reserve. Both cashiers and sales- 
men work to prevent the termina- 
tion of policies. Special form let- 
ters are used to supplement the 
work of salesmen in conservation. 
Records of the agency show that 
terminations have been unusually 
low for the last two years. 


Handling Claims 


Because of its proximity to the 
home office claim department, the 
agency handles claims through it. 
The salesman secures the required 
forms and has them filled out, sees 
that they go through the proper 
channels and then delivers the claim 
check to the beneficiary or arranges 
a plan for settling the claim. 

The Phoenix Mutual emphasizes 
that settlement options suggested 
to a beneficiary should be those 
which would be best for the client. 
This is in line with the company’s 
and the agency’s emphasis on di- 
rectly-unpaid services to client and 
beneficiary. “The best service for 
the policyholder always pays off in 
the long run,” Mr. May pointed out. 

Mr. May does research on agency 
business and publishes results in 
his agency bulletin. The home of- 
fice is responsible for most of the 
research material used in the 
agency. Among information it has 
made available this year is a study 
on the women’s market in Hartford. 
Any information of this type which 
comes into the agency from any 
source is made available to all of 
the men. 

And now those who may still be 
wondering about the pros and cons 
of being manager of a Hartford 
home office agency can take the 
opinion of Mr. May that it is def- 
initely advantageous. In any home 
office agency there are the advan- 
tages of facilities in service and in- 
formation, of close contact with 
medical and actuaria] departments. 
He points out that a selling job on 
a distant company is not necessary 
and that there is definite prestige 
in being associated with a home of- 
fice agency. About being located in 
Hartford .. . well, residents of the 
city, even a stranger will admit, are 
bound to be insurance-minded. 
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What’s a life insurance company 


got to do with Pigsr 





N THE meat-rationed months ahead, 

225,000 hogs will be marketed from 
farms that Metropolitan helped to put 
on a productive basis. Many an Amer- 
ican family will enjoy a fine roast of pork 
from one of them. 


What’s a life insurance company got 
to do with pigs? Simply this... 

Agriculture has always been a basic 
American industry, and helping to fi- 
nance it has been a proper investment for 
life insurance companies. Thousands of 
loans have been made by life insurance 
companies to help farmers improve their 
lands and buildings and thus increas 
food production. ; 


Metropolitan has been active for over 
25 years in making farm loans. In addi- 
tion, Metropolitan has had the opportu- 
nity to rehabilitate a good many farms 
under Company management. A major- 
ity of these have since been sold to real 
dirt farmers, but some still remain in the 
Company’s possession. 


This spring found these farms ready to 
take part in a wartime pig-raising pro- 
gram. Inasmuch as these farms are 
broadly representative of the farms on 
which life insurance companies have 
made loans, we'd like to give you some 
figures. 


In answer to America’s call for more 
meat, these farms will help produce, di- 
rectly or indirectly, about 175,000 pigs 
this summer, and perhaps another 50,000 
pigs next fall. This is an increase of about 
28 million pounds of pork over that pro- 
duced on the same farms in 1942. 


This year, pork production on these 
farms will total nearly 65 million pounds 
... enough to provide one million Amer- 
icans with more than one pound of pork 
each week for an entire year! In addi- 
tion, these farms will put 1800 head of 
beef cattle on the market this summer. 
Next fall, 2000 more head will be put in 
feed lots. 


Meanwhile, Metropolitan policyhold- 


ers, through their Company, have made 
and are making an important and much 
needed contribution to the nation’s war- 
time food supply. Every time they pay 
their premiums, policyholders express 
their own faith in the future of the na- 
tion and in the future of American agri- 
culture, helping farmers contribute to a 
healthier, more abundant America. 
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THIS IS THE SIXTY-SECOND in Metropolitan’s series of adver- 
tisements designed to give the public a clearer under- 
standing of how a life insurance company operates. It 
appears in: Collier’s, July 3; Saturday Evening Post, July 


3; Business Week, July 3; Forbes, July 1; Newsweek, 
July 5; American Weekly, July 4; United States News, 
July 2; Time, July 5; Nation’s Business, July; This Week, 
July 11; American Mercury, July. 
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This is number six of a series of articles dealing with 
interesting legal decisions which establish precedents 


affecting the sale and conservation of life insurance. 


INSURABLE INTEREST 


HE average life insurance buyer has the impres- 
T sion that “insurable interest” is tantamount to re- 
lationship. Such is not the case. The academic 
test to determine insurable interest is whether the 
beneficiary, who in this case, of course, is the pur- 
chaser, is going to sustain a real loss if the insured 
dies. To take two extremes, if the parties were strang- 
ers, the beneficiary wouldn’t feel the loss of the in- 
sured, whereas if the parties were parent and child, 
no pecuniary compensation could compensate for the 
loss of the insured. However, there is a middle ground 
between these two extremes and it is there that the 
courts are called upon to determine insurable interest. 
AMERICAN CASUALTY & LIFE CO. vs. CHAM- 
BERS (Texas Court of Civil Appeals, April 30, 1943), 
illustrates the middle ground referred to. The in- 
sured’s name was Randle D. Pugh. At the time of his 
death he was over seventy and had no blood relatives. 
He lived with Mr. and Mrs. W. A. Chambers. Mr. 
Chambers was the beneficiary on the policy. The ap- 
plication for insurance, in the sum of $500, was signed 
“Randle D. Pugh by W. A. Chambers.” It was filled 
out by the company’s agent in the presence of Pugh, 
Mr. Chambers and Mrs. Chambers. All premiums were 
paid by Mr. Chambers. 
The evidence showed that Pugh lived with Mrs. 
Chambers’ family for many years before her marriage 
and that she had known him for forty-nine years. He 
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came to live with Mr. & Mrs. Chambers at a hotel they 
owned in Denton, Tex. No arrangement was made for 
any definite sum to be paid for board and lodging, it 
being merely agreed that Pugh was to pay “when he 
could.” The customary charge for such board and 
lodging would have been $30 per month. Evidently, 
Pugh paid Chambers little or nothing until about 
eight months before his death, at which time Pugh’s 
pension was increased to $29 per month, and out of 
which he paid Chambers “something.” 

The company contended that there was no insur- 
able interest. The Court, however, found in favor of 
the beneficiary, spelling out insurable interest, because 








of the debtor and creditor relationship. “Simple mathe- 
matical calculation discloses that Pugh owed Chambers 
more than the face value of the Policy,” was the way 
the Court paraphrased the situation. More signifi- 
cantly, however, the Court went on to say that there 
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was a relationship between the parties far more sacred 
than that of debtor and creditor. “He considered him- 
self a member of the Chambers family; these were 
the persons he loved best, and he felt free ‘to come 
home’ to them when the frosts of more than three 
score winters had fallen upon his head, and burdens 
of more than three score years had stooped his shoul- 
ders.” Even if the relationship of debtor and creditor 
was not present, the Court accordingly indicated that 
the close friendship would be sufficient to spell out 
insurable interest. 


* - * 


“CHILDREN” AS BENEFICIARIES 


It’s quite a jump from “the frosts of three score 
winters” to children, but people buying life insurance 
are vitally interested in knowing whether the bene- 
ficiaries they designate are going to receive the award. 
It is not always easy to determine who is the bene- 
ficiary. In TURNER vs. METROPOLITAN LIFE 
INSURANCE CO. (California District Court of Ap- 
peal, January 29, 1943), the insured was covered by 
a Master Group Policy which provided that the bene- 
fits should be payable as follows: “To the wife or hus- 
band, if living, of the employee; if not living, to the 
children of the employee who survive the employee.” 
The insured was married but had no issue of the mar- 
riage and his wife predeceased him. The plaintiff, 
however, was the insured’s child, but a posthumous, 
illegitimate child. 

The question was whether the plaintiff was entitled 
to take as a beneficiary under the word “children.” 
The Court held in favor of the plaintiff. It pointed 
out that under the law of inheritance, “children” 
meant “legitimate children” but the policy was not to 
be construed according to the law of inheritance. It 
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was to be construed according to the law of contract. 
The law of inheritance takes the technical, strict, legal, 
narrow meaning. The law of contract takes the ordi- 
nary, broad, popular meaning. Accordingly the plain- 
tiff was held to be a “child” within the meaning of the 


policy. 
* * * 


MISREPRESENTATION AS TO LAW 


We had originally intended to discuss this case in 
the June issue, but since it contains a reference to the 
Bureau of Internal Revenue, we thought it better to 
wait until after the 15th. Since now that fateful day 
is past we would like to point out ‘the case of 
FAWCETT vs. SUN LIFE ASSURANCE CO. of 
CANADA (JU. S. Circuit Court of Appeals, April 28, 
1943). : 








The company issued to the plaintiff, two documents 
described as a combination, single premium, assurance 
and annuity contract. In one, it agreed to pay his 
beneficiaries $40,000 upon his death, and in the other 
agreed to pay him annually the sum of $1049.44 dur- 
ing his life. The plaintiff paid a single premium of 
$44,000 as required by the documents. The theory of 
plaintiff’s action was that the company misrepresented 
the law to him; that he was told the $40,000 was in- 
surance and would be payable in full, free and clear 











of all Federal estate taxes; that the company repre- 
sented that the Bureau of Internal Revenue had so 
ruled. Actually, without any prior decision as allegedly 
represented, the Bureau ruled that such contracts were 
subject to estate taxes. 

The plaintiff seeks to have the contract rescinded 
and his money returned. The question was whether 
the plaintiff had a case, since the trial Court dismissed 
the Complaint. The Appellate Court ruled that the 
plaintiff stated a case. Ordinarily, misrepresentation 
as to the law is not sufficient to justify a rescission. 
However, there are exceptions. Thus, where the 
speaker has superior knowledge of the law and the 
other party relies on it, a rescission may be had. The 
plaintiff stated a case because his complaint came 
within this exception. 


VIOLATION OF LAW EXCLUSION 


Suit was brought in POWELL BROS. INC. vs. THE 
PENN MUTUAL LIFE INS. CO. (Illinois Appellant 
Court, April 28, 1943) on a life policy to recover 
double indemnity for the accidental death of the in- 
sured in an automobile collision. The policy contained 
a clause exempting the company for double indemnity 
payments “if the death of the insured resulted di- 
rectly or indirectly * * * from any violation of law by 
the insured.” The accident happened in Arizona and 
the insurer charged that the death resulted directly 
from his violation of Arizona statutes prohibiting 
speeding, reckless driving, driving on the wrong side 
of the road and driving while under the influence of 
liquor. Evidence was offered to prove each of these 
violations. The beneficiary contended that the words 
“any violation of law by the insured” did not refer 
to mere traffic violations but meant common law mis- 
demeanors and felonies. The jury found for the com- 
pany. The Appellate Court upheld this finding. It rea- 
soned that the jury had found sufficient evidence of 
violations of the law and therefore recovery was 
barred by the exclusion clause. 
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Moccasin Bend of the Tennessee River from historic Lookout Mountain near Chattanooga; Tenn. 


ENNESSEE 


A statistical study of present-day operations 
of life insurance companies in the state and 
a short history of the domiciled institutions 


extends all the way from Amer- 

ica’s first frontier to its second 
—from the Appalachian Mountains 
to the Mississippi River. Towering 
at elevations of 6000 feet, the Great 
Smokies border the extreme eastern 
part of the State. Then comes the 
Valley of East Tennessee, southern 
extension of Virginia’s Shenan- 
doah, where the Powell, Clinch and 
other tributaries unite to form the 
Tennessee River as it flows south 
to Alabama. Beyond, to the west, the 
river returns to divide the State 
into two equal parts as it cuts its 
course north to Kentucky and the 
Ohio River. Then comes the great 
slope of West Tennessee and finally 
the rich, lake-studded and dark- 
forested bottom lands of the Father 
of Waters. Tennessee has broad 
topographic and scenic diversifica- 
tion. 
In the upper basin of the Ten- 


T extends all the place in the sun 
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By L. S. McComss 


Assistant Editor, The Spectator 





C. R. CLEMENTS 


President of the National Life and 
Accident Insurance Company. 


nessee River lies a relatively con- 
centrated area that potentially pos- 
sesses one of the brightest indus- 
trial futures in the country. Under 
the stimulus of cheap electric power 
and many other natural advantages 
this movement towards industrial- 
ization has been under way for 
many years. Its growth has already 
brought into balance the traditional 
economy of the State based largely 
on the production and processing of 
agricultural products. 


Production and Values 


The annual value of crops pro- 
duced on almost 250,000 farms in 
Tennessee is about $200,000,000. 
The value of all products manufac- 
tured in the State in a recent year 
was $1,048,430,000. Mineral pro- 
duction in Tennessee each year ex- 
ceeds $40,000,000 in value. The 3,- 
000,000 people of the State pay 


about $50,000,000 annually into the. 
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State Treasury. Tennesseans sup- 
port a debt of $110,000,000. They 
own life insurance of $1,647,000,- 
000. 

In 1873 the Tennessee Legisla- 
ture established a Bureau of Insur- 
ance, the duties of which devolved 
on the State Treasurer. At the 
time there were three existing life 
insurance companies incorporated 
under Tennessee laws. The South- 
ern of Memphis with $24,426,000 of 
insurance in force and $2,218,000 
of assets and the Nashville Life 
with $5,127,000 at risk and $345,- 
000 of assets failed before the year 
was out. The Widows and Orphans 
Fund of Nashville which, in 1873, 
had $3,847,000 insurance in force 
and $514,000 in resources, con- 
tinued operating for three years 
more. 

In 1882 the Southern Life Asso- 
ciation of Union City was licensed 
but by 1895 its liquidation had been 
completed. The American Life- 
Annuity Company of Nashville, an 
assessment co-operative organiza- 
tion, was licensed in April, 1894. 
Its affairs were wound up within a 
year. Between 1894 and 1900 when 
the National Sick and Accident, 
predecessor of the National Life 
and Accident of Nashville, was 
formed no domestic life insurance 
company was operating in Tennes- 
see. Between 25 and 35 companies 
of other States, the number shift- 
ing considerably each year, wrote 
all the life insurance produced in 
the State. All the industrial life in- 
surance placed in Tennessee in 1894 
was written by the Metropolitan 
Life and the Sun Life of America, 
a Louisville company later absorbed 
by the Metropolitan. 


Period of Stock Taking 


During the years between 1894 
and 1900 when all life insurance in 
Tennessee was written by out-of- 
State companies, the Honorable 
E. B. Craig, Treasurer and ex- 
officio Insurance Commissioner, 
steadfastly and with rare eloquence, 
insisted that it was the patriotic 
duty of Tennessee capital and man- 
agement to recognize what he con- 
sidered the obviously sound oppor- 
tunities existing at the time to 
organize and develop life insurance 
companies in Tennessee. A few 
years later the Commissioner was 
associated with his brother, Cor- 
nelius A. Craig in founding the 
National Life and Accident Insur- 
ance Company. The Commissioner 
blended patriotism with common 
sense on one occasion when he de- 
clared that “the person is blind to 
every true conception of the best 





Cc. A. Craig, Chairman of the Board, National L. & A., Nashville. 
Mr. Craig celebrated his 75th birthday on June 15. 





Home Office Building of the National 
Life and Accident, 1911-1924. 
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Present Home Office of the N 





interests of the State who will deny 
that insurance companies having 
their location in this State honor- 
ably and efficiently conducted are 
other than a decided advantage. 
They bring the State into favorable 
notice besides the more apparent 
natural benefits.” 

On other occasions the Commis- 
sioner decried the fact that al- 
though the insurance business in 
the State was increasing from year 
to year, the business of the domes- 
tic insurance companies, never of 
very much importance, was rapidly 








ational Life and Accident. 
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Founder and only president of Life and Casualty Co. of Tenn. 


diminishing and in life insurance 
had vanished entirely. 

In 1885 the total fire and life in- 
surance premiums written in Ten- 
nessee were $1,326,000, of which 
the home companies contributed 
$249,000 or 18.8 per cent. Thirteen 
years later, in 1898, the total fire 
and life premiums written were 
$4,167,000. The home fire com- 
panies contributed $114,000 or 2.7 
per cent of this amount. No domes- 
tic life insurance companies were 
then operating. > 


He Perceived the Causes 


In an appeal to Tennesseans to 
make a fresh start and employ their 
resources, experience and abilities 
in the life insurance field, Commis- 
sioner Craig wrote shortly before 
he retired to private life, “The one 
great mistake made in endeavoring 
to secure patronage for the home 
companies is the appeal to pure sec- 
tionalism, and the attempt to build 
up home companies by discrediting 
those located elsewhere. The old 
familiar promise of revolution in 
the business, absolute reform, 
emanating so often from _ those 
starting home companies, who may 
properly be termed infants in the 
business, is unworthy of serious 
attention, and when indulged in is 
proof positive of the unworthiness 
and incapacity of the corporation. 
There are many who engage in 
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A. M. BURTON 


fierce tirades against life insur- 
ance companies located, say, in New 
York City, upon the grounds that 
they are robbing our people in a 
manner peculiar to our section, and 
draining them in some outrageous 
manner. These people never stop 
to think that the same policies call- 
ing for the same premiums are 
sold to the citizens of New York 
City as are sold to the citizens of 
Tennessee and the so-called robbery 
is many times as extensive in New 
York as it is in Tennessee. The 
only true way to operate an insur- 
ance company is by conforming as 
nearly as possible to the method of 
successful companies, wherever lo- 
cated. ... We are desirous of seeing 
home insurance companies estab- 
lished on a higher plane than prej- 
udice and doing a legitimate busi- 
ness here and elsewhere on the prin- 
ciple of ‘live and let live.’ ... The 
public is educated to the point of 
paying entirely adequate premiums, 
and it would seem from this that 
the problem of organizing and oper- 
ating a company rested simply on 
capable management and an ability 
to establish confidence and secure 
business.” He accused the larger 
and long established companies of 
using accumulated deferred divi- 
dends and accumulated profits to 
pay excessive commissions on new 
business. New domestic companies 
found it difficult to establish them- 


Mr. Burton at the age of 24 when he organized the Company. 


selves successfully in the face of 
this formidable competition and in 
1898 the Commissioner advocated 
that the strong arm of the law be 
invoked to right the situation. 
Commissioner Craig was suc- 
ceeded in 1901 by Reau E. Folk 
who appointed Cornelius A. Craig, 
now chairman of the board of Na- 
tional Life and Accident Insurance 





DR. JOSEPH W. JOHNSON 


President, Interstate Life and Accident 
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Home Office of The Volunteer State Life 


Company, deputy of the depart- 
ment. Folk and his deputy took up 
the campaign urging Tennesseans 
to organize life insurance com- 
panies under their own laws. In 
1902 Mr. Craig resigned from the 
Department to found the National 
Life and Accident. Within another 
twelve months the Volunteer State, 
The Life and Casualty Company 
and the Provident Life and Acci- 
dent were launched. Thus, within 
the term of a few months, four life 
companies began business in Ten- 
nessee. Today, 40 years later, these 
and other Tennessee life companies 
are licensed in the District of 
Columbia and 34 States. Collec- 
tively they have at risk $158,000,- 
000° more life insurance than is out- 
standing in Tennessee by all life 
insurance companies—domestic and 
others. ; 
A Year of Activity 


The Traders Mutual Life and 
Accident of Chicago failed to meet 
certain requirements of the Ten- 
nessee Insurance Department in 
1903 and on Aug. 8th its license 
was revoked. Andrew M. Burton, 
an agent and later a manager for 
the company, organized the Life 
and Casualty Company of Tennessee 
a few weeks later. It had an au- 
thorized capital of $25,000, of 
which $20,000 was paid in at first. 

The Southern Life Company 
Chattanooga, organized in 1902 














ceased doing business in 1903. Z. C. 
Patten, president of the company, 
then founded the Volunteeer State 
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CECIL WOODS 


President, Volunteer State Life 


Life of Chattanooga as the only do- 
mestic old line company writing or- 
dinary insurance. It began business 


Home Office Building of 
Life and Casualty Com- 
pany of Tennessee 
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Nov. 3 with a paid-in capital of 
$200,000 and a net surplus of $50,- 
000. 

The Provident Life and Accident 
Insurance Company qualified under 
the law governing companies do- 
ing a life and accident insurance 
business on the mutual assessment 
plan and was licensed June 18. 

The National Life and Accident 
Insurance Company sought and ob- 
tained an amendment to its charter 
authorizing a capital of $100,000. 
At the end of 1903, $30,000 had 
been paid in. 

At the close of 1903 the Life and 
Casualty Company, National Life 
and Accident and Provident Life 
and Accident were writing indus- 
trial business only as assessment 
companies. Total assessments re- 
ceived for the year were: Life and 
Casualty, $3,389; National Life and 
Accident, $189,387; Provident Life 
and Accident, $13,934. Total, $206,- 
707. In addition, the Metropolitan 
wrote $435,359 in industrial pre- 
miums in Tennessee that year. 

The Volunteer State Life, the 
only domestic company writing 
ordinary life had 166 policies in 
force at the end of the first year of 
operation with $541,000 of insur- 
ance. The total income of the com- 
pany for 1903 was $12,175. At the 
close of 1903 all companies operat- 
ing in the ordinary life field had 
54,003 policies with $111,028,000 of 
insurance in force. Ordinary pre- 
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H. D. HUFFAKER 


First President, Interstate L. and A. 


miums received in Tennessee for 
the year were $3,736,625. 

Founded in 1902, continuously 
under the same management ever 
since, and just recently having 
passed the billion-dollar mark in 
total life insurance in force—that 
is the unique story of the National 
Life and Accident Insurance Com- 
pany of Nashville. 

Not so many companies acquire 
a billion dollars of life insurance in 
force—there are now but 23; few 





have ever approached this size with- 
in the comparatively short space of 
40 years. 

Cornelius A. Craig had been serv- 
ing as a deputy in the Tennessee 
Insurance Department from 1898 
to 1901, and his duties there had 
given him an opportunity to ob- 
serve the operations of a small 
organization, newly established, 
known as the National Sick and 
Accident Association, organized as 
an assessment fraternal and later 
changed to a stock company. The 
company was doing industrial ac- 
cident and health business only. 

Working with Mr. Craig in the 
Insurance Department was another 
young man, W. R. Wills, who be- 
came interested along with Mr. 
Craig, as did Mr. Craig’s brother, 
Honorable E. B. Craig who for 
years was Treasurer and ex-officio 
Insurance Commissioner of the 
State of Tennessee. Together with 
these as founders were Thomas J. 
Tyne, a young attorney, and Dr. 
R. E. Fort, prominent young physi- 
cian and surgeon. N. H. White, a 
prominent land-owner and farmer, 
joined the group in the enterprise 
and throughout his life contributed 
greatly to its success. This group 
purchased at public auction the 
name and assets of the National 
Sick and Accident Association, later 
changing the name to the National 
Life and Accident Insurance Com- 
pany. 





Company quarters 
of the Provident Life 
and Accident in 
1910 in Temple 
Court Building, 
Chattanooga. Pic- 
ture shows, among 
others, Thomas Ma- 
clellan, with beard, 
facing centrally in 
foreground. In the 
background is W. C. 
Cartinhour, hand on 
safe, now vice-pres- 
ident and secretary, 
and beside him, R. 
J. Maclellan, now 
president. 
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C. Z. PATTEN 
Founder and first president, The 
Volunteer State Life 


The original financial statement, 
filed with the Insurance Depart- 
ment at the beginning of the year 
1902, read as follows: 


ASSETS 
Real Estate $11,647.00 
Real Estate Loans 5,035.00 
Cash 3,024.32 
Agents’. Balances 1,129.15 
Secured Accounts 1,495.86 
Rents and Int. Due and Accrued 81.00 $22,592.33 
Less Assets Not Admitted 2,625.01 
Total Assets $19,967. 32 
LIABILITIES 
Resisted Items $81.00 
Capital Stock 20,000.00 $20,081.00 
impairment 113.68 


Another of the early problems 
was the disturbed conditions exist- 
ing in the industrial life insurance 
field. Little in the way of ethics 
existed. Agents shifted at will from 
one company to another. Their bus- 
iness usually went along with them. 
Policy benefits were, in many in- 
stances, limited. The National Life 
and Accident, however, from the 
first employed no agents of other 
companies and the effect of this 
move was far-reaching. 

As rapidly as its growth and 
accumulation of funds would per- 
mit, the National Life and Accident 
broadened its policy benefits and 
improved its policy forms. The 
company’s practice set down by 
Mr. Craig was: “Pay all just 
claims promptly and pleasantly. Re- 
ject all unjust claims pleasantly but 
firmly. If doubt exists that cannot 
be removed, give the policyholder 
the benefit of it.” 

Until 1920, the National Life and 
Accident had issued only limited 
death benefits, mainly in connection 





First Home Office Building of the Volunteer State Life 


or combination with industrial ac- 
cident and health policies. In that 
year it was decided to broaden its 
field. A full line of life policies was 
added to the Industrial Department 
and at the same time the Ordinary 
Department was created. Edwin 
W. Craig, now executive vice-presi- 
dent of the company, was the first 
manager of the Ordinary Depart- 
ment and E. B. Stevenson, now 
also an executive vice-president, 
was assistant manager. 

By this time, the company which 
had operated originally only in 
Tennessee, had spread its opera- 
tions into other States in the South 
and had eventually ventured North 
of the Ohio River to become one of 
the first Southern companies to op- 
erate successfully in the North. 

With the introduction of the in- 
dustrial life policies and the crea- 
tion of the Ordinary Department, 
the company’s rate growth began to 
quicken. Between 1920 and Dec: 31, 
1942, the “in force” business of the 
company increased 1190.2 per cent 
compared with a nationwide in- 
crease of all companies of 212.2 
per cent. 


Rate of Increase 


Rate of Increase of Life Insurance 


Periods — of Life Insurance eee &, the 
5-Year Outstandinginthe NATIONAL LIFE 
Intervals United States AND ACCIDENT 
1920 to 1925 69.5% 146.2% 
1930 50.6 66.8 
1935 —6.7 44.8 
1940 16.9 69.2 
1942 11.9 28.2 
1920 to 1942. 212.2% 1190. 2% 


By 1930, the Ordinary Depart- 
ment, by that time under the man- 
agement of E. B. Stevenson who 
had moved to the head of the de- 
partment as E. W. Craig took over 
the administration of the Indus- 


trial Department, established a rec- 
ognized record by building over 
$100,000,000 of Ordinary in force 
during the first ten years of doing 
ordinary business. 


One Management 


The company has had the same 
management continuously since its 
beginning. C. A. Craig has been 
continuously head of the organiza- 
tion, as president from 1902 to 1931 
when he was elected to the newly 
created position of chairman of the 
board. W. R. Wills, another of the 
founders, served as vice-president 
until 1931, becoming president of 
the company as Mr. Craig was 
made board chairman. 

In the purchase of the National 
Sick and Accident Association back 
in 1902, the company had acquired 
a valuable asset it had not antici- 
pated in the person of C. Runcie 
Clements, a young clerical worker 
in the little organization. He be- 
came first secretary and treasurer. 
He was made vice-president of the 
company in 1922 and became exec- 
utive vice-president in 1931. In 
1939 Mr. Clements became presi- 
dent of the company. Thus, in its 
entire life, the National Life and 
Accident has had but three presi- 
dents and all of them came from 
the group which made up the orig- 
inal executive family. 

Mr. Craig was one of the prime 
movers in the organization of the 
Industrial Insurers Conference and 
has been active in that group from 
its beginning. He served as presi- 
dent of the American Life Conven- 
tion in 1939-40 and has had active 
interest in the Life Presidents’ 
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Association. He is a trustee of 


Searritt College for Christian 
Workers in Nashville and a mem- 
ber of the Board of Trust of Pea- 
body College for. Teachers. He is a 
member of the Board of Trust of 
Vanderbilt University. Mr. Craig 
is also a director of the Nashville, 
Chattanooga and St. Louis Railway. 

Today the National Life and Ac- 
cident Insurance Company, with a 
home office force of some six hun- 
dred people and a field organization 
of approximately 4500, operates in 
twenty-one States. The company 
passed the billion dollar mark on 
total life insurance in force dur- 
ing February of this year. 


The Latest Financial Statement 


In the statement of Dec. 31, 1942, 
there was a special reserve for 
epidemics of $2,000,000 and an in- 
vestment fluctuation fund of $2,- 
250,000. Altogether the statement 
shows voluntary surplus funds of 
some twelve million dollars in addi- 
tion to the policyholders’ reserve 
figure of almost $90,000,000. The 
company has continuously used the 
conservative full net level reserve 
basis. The National Life and Acci- 
dent has a retirement plan for its 
employees, introduced in 1939, on 
the contributory basis. In the es- 
tablishment of this plan, the com- 
pany voluntarily set aside the cash 
reserve, something over $2,000,000, 
sufficient to give every employee 
credit for his or her entire service 
with the company just as if the 
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World's steep- 
est incline rail- 
way on Look- 
out Mountain 
at Chatta- 
nooga. 


employee had been making contri- 
butions to the fund throughout the 
period of his or her service. 


Life and Casualty Company 


The Life and Casualty Insurance 
Company of Tennessee began oper- 
ations on Sept. 12, 1903, in Nash- 
ville as an assessment company 
with a paid-in capital of $20,000. 
The principal organizer was An- 
drew M. Burton who became the 
company’s first and only president. 
Mr. Burton, who became the chief 
executive officer of the company at 
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the age of 24, is thought to be the 
youngest man ever to become pres- 
ident of a life insurance company. 
So far as is known he has held the 
office longer than any other living 
president of a life insurance com- 
pany. 

Mr. Burton was born near Harts- 
ville, Tennessee. At the age of 18 
he left the farm and went to Nash- 
ville where he worked first as a day 
laborer and later as an assistant to 
carpenters working on the build- 
ings for the Tennessee Centennial 
Exposition. His salary for that 
work was $1 per day. 

Before Mr. Burton organized the 
Life and Casualty Company he 
worked as an agent for the Sun 
Life of Louisville until the com- 
pany was absorbed by the Metro- 
politan. Then he went to work as 
an agent for the old Southern Mu- 
tual Aid of Birmingham and from 
there to the Traders Mutual Life 
and Accident of Chicago until that 
company was denied a license in 
Tennessee. In September, 1903, 
with his own savings and funds 
secured from others he organized 
the Life and Casualty Insurance 
Company. 

Four of the original five founders 
of the company are still living. They 
are Mr. Burton, Guilford Dudley, 
Sr., P. M. Estes and Mrs. Helena 
Johnson. Mr. Burton and Mrs. 
Johnson, then Miss Helena Haral- 
son, each contributed $1,000 toward 
the financing of the new company. 
It was agreed that this money 
should be spent first and if the 
others who had contributed secur- 
ity felt that the venture could not 
be made a profitable one, they 
would have the privilege of dissolv- 
ing the company and Mr. Burton 
and Mrs. Johnson would be the sole 
losers. However, at the end of two 
years and four months the Life and 
Casualty Company was operating 
profitably. 

Life and Casualty started oper- 
ations with one small room which 
served as a home office and district 
office, with two home office em- 
ployees, Mr. Burton as president 
and Mrs. Johnson as secretary and 
an agency force of fifty men lo- 
cated in Nashville, Memphis and 
Knoxville. Mr. Burton’s father 
wrote the first policy of the com- 
pany. 

Assessment Clause Removed 


In 1909 the assessment clause 
was removed from all policies of 
the company and it went on a legal 
reserve basis on December 30 of 
that year. At the same time capi- 

(Continued on page 42) 
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INFORMATION 


Prudential Temporary 


Income Contract 


The Prudential Insurance Com- 
pany has introduced a new Tempo- 
rary Income policy designed to fur- 
nish coverage for the gap in the 
benefits provided by the present So- 
cial Security law for the widow of 
a man in a covered employment, be- 
tween the time he dies and the time 
she attains age 65. 

The policy provides a monthly 
income to the beneficiary beginning 
at the insured’s death and continu- 
ing to the end of the term period 
stated in the policy. However, if 
the insured dies during the last 
five years of the term period, sixty 
monthly income instalments are 
payable. 

Premiums are payable to the end 
of the term period or until the in- 
sured’s prior death. As the protec- 
tion is provided by decreasing term 
insurance, the policy does not pro- 
vide for loans or cash values or 
other non-forfeiture values. No 
provision is made for conversion to 
permanent insurance. The mini- 
mum amount of income for which 
the policy may be issued is $20 a 
month. 

The policy may be used to cover 
instalment mortgages, where the 
mortgage is being reduced over an 
extended period, by having it en- 
dorsed for payment of the dis- 
counted value of the monthly instal- 
ments in one sum, thus making it 
a term policy for a decreasing 
amount of insurance. Illustrative 
discounted values showing the 
amount payable in one sum at death 
in lieu of the monthly instalments 
appear in the following table for 
each $10 of monthly income. Note 
that where coverage is to be pro- 
vided for an instalment mortgage 
running for a period of 20 vears 
the amount»of insurance under a 20 
Year Term Temporary Income pol- 
icy for the minimum amount of $20 
a month income would commence at 
$3,968 and decrease to a minimum 





of $1,144 fifteen years later, after 
which it would remain constant for 
the following five years. 








TABLE OF DISCOUNTED VALUES 


No. of Discounted No. of Discounted 
Full Yrs. Value Per Full Yrs. Value Per 
Insts. $10 Monthly Insts. $10 Monthly 
Payable Insts. Payable Insts. 
50 $38.12 25 $23.70 
45 35.77 20 19.84 
40 33.18 15 15.58 
35 30.32 10 10.89 
30 27.17 5 5.72 








Owing to the low rates at which 
the Temporary Income policy is is- 
sued, there probably will not be any 
divisible surplus from which to 
credit a dividend before the end of 
the second policy year. The usual 
dividend options, with the exception 
of the paid-up addition option, are 
included. 











TEMPORARY INCOME POLICY 
Annual Premiums Per $10 Monthly Income to 
End of Term — 

Minimum Policy $20 a 
(Rates Include Premium Waiver Disability Benefit) 


Insured’s 
ee + — 45-Year 40-Year 35-Year 
irthda: Term Term Term Term 
20 $27.07 $23.23 $20.00 
25 walis 27.89 23.23 $20.00 
et 4 steeurn  Yehbes 28.98 23.47 
SR eae aes. eee 30.67 
36 32.58 
Insured’s 
.- Nearest 30-Year 25-Year 20-Year 15-Year 
irthday Term Term Term 
25 SY ste hed caused 0” eens 
30 20.00 $16.00 xe 
35 24.22 20.00 $16.00 ‘ 
40 32.94 25.31 20.00° $16.00 
45 35.46 26.41 20.00 
50 37.68 27.02 








Non-Par Changes Made 


July 1 by Aetna Life 


Effective July 1 Aetna Life In- 
surance Company adopted revised 
non-participating rates which, in 
general, were confined to Limited 
Payment and Endowment Con- 
tracts and plans of Insurance With 
Life Income. No changes were 
made in the rates on the non-par- 
ticipating Ordinary Life, Modified 
Life, Family Income, Double Pro- 


tection, Term or Single Premium 
plans. 

Cash values and other non-for- 
feiting values and settlement op- 
tions continue on the old basis. 

No changes have been made in 
any of the company’s policy con- 
tract forms nor have rates and val- 
ues of any participating plans of 
insurance been revised. Changes in 
rates of the Ordinary Life and 
lower premium plans have not been 
made because improvement in mor- 
tality for these plans offsets the 
fall in interest rates. The low rate 
of interest available for new in- 
vestments necessitated the changes 
in other policy plans, a company 
announcement stated. 





a 








AETNA LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 
(Effective July 1, 1943) 
Annual Non-Participating Rates Per $1,000— 
Without Disabil 


ity 
Ins. With Life Inc.* 
nd’ 


20-Pay. 20-Yr. ——_—_>-—_—__— 
Age Life End’t At65 At60 Até65 
10 =©$21.90 $45.72 $14.24 $25.67 $21.88 
20 25.95 46. 18.62 34. 28.69 
30 31.07 46.53 25.63 650.32 39.64 
40 38.46 48.79 39.17 83.57 60.82 
50 49.61 54.90 69.77 178.99 108.92 
60 ee  autasa! ackae s . coeees 

Old Basis Effective Prior to July 1, 1943 
10 = $20.26 9 $44.39 $13.57 $24.32 $20.75 
20 24.12 44.69 17.78 33.17 27.38 
30 29.25 45.20 24.65 48.44 38.10 
40 36.74 47.48 38.00 81.26 58.99 
50 48.06 53.61 68.29 175.80 106.59 
60 3 | aera eae ee 


* $1,500 insurance or cash value if greater. At maturity, 
$10 monthly income, 120 months certain. Maturity cash 
values: Male age 60, $1,784; age 65, $1,586. 





Life Income End’t Line 


Of Amer. Nat’] Changed 


The Life Income Endowment at 
Ages 55, 60 and 65 policies of the 
American National Insurance Com- 
pany of Galveston now have matur- 
ity values based on the 1937 Stand- 
ard Annuity Table, back one and 
six years, and 3 per cent interest. 
The values at maturity for each $10 
of monthly income have been in- 
creased. 

On the Life Income Endowment 
policies there is available at ma- 
turity as an endowment, but sub- 
ject to evidence of the insured’s 
eligibility for life insurance, the 
option of selecting paid-up life in- 
surance instead of any other bene- 
fit. The amount of paid-up life in- 
surance available for each $1,200 
sum insured is as follows: 


Paid-Up 

Paid- Life Ins. 

Up Life of $1,200 

Insurance and Cash 
L. I. E. at 55 Male $3343 1213 
L. I. E. at 40 Male 2713 948 
L. I. E. at 65 Male 2212 697 
L. I. E. at 55 Female 3689 1409 
L. I. E. at 60 Female 3019 1140 
L. I. E. at 65 Female 2471 875 


As the captions on the table in- 
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dicate, the monthly income is now 
$10 for each $1,200 original amount 
of imsurance instead of $10 for 
each $1,000 face amount. The pe- 
riod certain for the life income is 
now 120 instead of 118 months. 

There has been no change in the 
actuarial basis of the insurance 
prior to maturity. 





—— 





AMERICAN NATIONAL INSURANCE CO., TEXAS 
Life Income Endowment. Annual Rates Per 5 Unit 
Non-Participating—Male Lives 


New Basis* Olde Basis* 
Age At 60 At 65 ate 60 At 65 
15 $23.65 $19.91 $20.06 $16.71 
20 28.20 22.80 23.60 19.15 
25 33.80 26.64 28.42 22.39 
30 41.53 32.30 34.78 27.03 
35 52.73 39.84 44.41 33.53 
40 70.32 50.59 59.26 42.60 
45 100.73 67.10 84.95 56.55 
50 162.47 95. 137.11 80.60 
55 152.47 
C.V. at 
Maturity $1,701 $1,523 $1,438 $1,290 


* Each unit under the new basis provides insurance of 
$1,200 until maturity date, then $10 monthly for 120 months 
certain. Under the old basis the insurance was for $1,000, 
pe hw monthly for 118 months certain and thereafter 

or life 
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Atlantic Life Restores 


Three Policies 


The “Accumulator” policy, the 
Guaranteed Retirement Income at 
age 55 and the Retirement Income 
Endowment at age 55 have been 
restored by the Atlantic Life of 
Richmond after a lapse of several 
years. 

The “Accumulator” is a 20 pay- 
ment life contract with a slightly 
higher premium to provide for an 
annual increase in protection of 
2% per cent of the original face 
amount, or 50 per cent over the 20 
year period. The policy becomes 
paid-up for the initial amount at 
the end of the 14th year. The mini- 
mum amount issued is $2,000. 











ATLANTIC LIFE 


Accumulator-Minimum $2,000 
20-Pay Life with 20 Annual Additions of $25.00 Each 
Rates Per $1,000 Initial Amount—Non-Par. 
Without Male Female Cash Value 





. Disab. Disab. Disab. D.1.* 20th Year 
1 $29.11 $29.51 $29.71 $2.21 $556 
20 31.73 32.22 32.46 2.12 615 
25 34.75 35.33 35.62 2.00 684 
30 38.37 39.10 39.47 1.86 763 
35 42.78 43.79 44.30 1.70 849 
40 48.16 49.66 50.41 1.50 940 
45 54.63 57.02 68.22 1.50 1032 
50. 62.51 66.04 67.81 1.50 1120 

* Double Indemnity payable for the initial amount only 

At Age 55 
Cnn, - Retirement Retirement Income 
Endowment * 





Age Male(a) Female (b) Male (a) Female (b) 


10 =. 82 $24.05 $25.29 $27.89 
15 26.83 27.39 30.45 33.59 
20 33.45 34.20 37.41 41.26 
25 42.52 43.50 46.49 51.28 
30 55.48 56.79 59.64 65.78 
35 75.28 77.10 79.87 88.10 
40 108.75 = 111.41 113.42 125.10 


additional Benefit. (a) Maturity Value, $1894, 
(b) Maney Value $2,088. 
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General American Life 
Continues Same Scale 


General American Life of St. 
Louis will continue the dividend 
scale in effect prior to July 1 on 
participating policies issued for its 
own account. 


Girard Life Now Issues 


Policies to Age 5 


On June 1, Girard Life of Phila- 
delphia began offering life insur- 
ance on children below age 15 down 
to attained age 5. Policies are is- 
sued on the following plans: En- 
dowment at age 85, Ordinary Life, 
20 Payment Life, 20 Year Endow- 
ment, 30 Year Endowment and In- 
surance and Income at Ages 55, 60 
and 65. The minimum policy issued 
is $1,000 and the limit of insurance 
is $3,000, except in New Jersey. 
Premium rates for ages 5 to 9 in- 
clusive are the same as for age 10. 








GIRARD LIFE, PHILADELPHIA 
Premium Rates on Children Below Age 15 Per $1,000 


icipating 
End’t 20-Pay. 20-Yr. 30-Yr. 
Age at 85 Life End’t End’t 
10* $15.04 $24.53 $48.34 $30.75 
11 15.26 24.79 48.34 30.81 
12 15.48 25.06 48.34 30.85 
13 15.72 25.34 48.34 30.91 
14 15.96 25.63 48.34 30.98 
Non-Participating 

Ordinary 20-Pay. 20-Yr. Ins. and 

Age Life Life End’t Inc. at 65 
10* 12.30 $22.00 $44.38 $18.20 
11 12.52 22.13 44.38 18.44 
12 12.74 44.38 18.68 
13 12.97 22.39 44.38 18.92 
4 13.22 22.51 44.38 19.16 


* Premium rates for attained ages 5 to 9, inclusive, are 
the same as for age 10. 








Mass. Mutual Issuing 
D.I. from Ages 15-20 


The Massachusetts Mutual Life 
now considers applications for ad- 
ditional coverage to young men and 
women between rated ages 15 to 20 
inclusive in the event of death by 
accidental means. The maximum 
amount of the additional coverage 
is $10,000 compared with $25,000 
for adults. 


Occidental Life Out 
With New A. & H. Line 


The Occidental Life of Los An- 
geles has announced a new line of 
accident and sickness policies de- 
signed to make them more attrac- 
tive to life insurance salesmen. 
Some twenty-five policies have been 
shaped into a three-series line em- 
bracing twelve policies. Wherever 
possible all policies have been stand- 








ardized in an effort to simplify the 
work of the agent. Effective date 
of coverage is now midnight in- 
stead of noon and the premium-due 
date of series B (Intermediate pol- 
icies) is always the first day of the 
month. With the premium-due date 
on the first of the month, a premi- 
um paid on the second day of the 
month would cover the balance of 
the current month as well as the 
first policy term. 

Some of the coverages offered by 
the three series of new policies are: 

(1) Two policies with an accu- 
mulation benefit. Disability income 
benefits increase 5 per cent per 
year, up to a maximum of 25 per 
cent. (For example, a policy pro- 
viding $100 a month income would 
provide $125 a month after five 
years.) (2) Life income for both 
accident and sickness disability. 
(3) Full benefits for non-confining 
sickness up to 52 weeks. (4) Acci- 
dental death benefits up to $100,- 
000. (5) Accident income for male 
risks through age 74. (6) Special 
Salary Savings coverage available 
for groups of five or more risks. 
(7) A comprehensive Accident & 
Sickness expense policy for em- 
ployed or unemployed men or wo- 
men, also to students. 


Pacific Mutual Acts On 
Deposit Funds Rate 


The rate of interest to be allowed 
for the twelve months period com- 
mencing July 1, 1943, on funds on 
deposit as well as those which may 
be left during the coming vear will 
continue without change, the Pa- 
cific Mutual Life has announced. 
These rates are as follows: On 
funds not subject to withdrawal on 
the part of the payee (the so-called 
“A” rate), 3.25 per cent, or the 
guaranteed rate if greater. On 
funds which may be withdrawn at 
will (the so-called “B” rate), which 
includes dividends left at interest, 
3 per cent, or the guaranteed rate 
if greater. 


United States Life 
Insurance in Canada 


From the year 1875 we have pub- 
lie records which show the total 
amount of assurance in force in 
Canada by United States life com- 
panies at that time to be $43,596,- 
361. The year 1897 saw the hun- 
dred million mark passed; in 1917 
the half billion level was reached, 
while at the end of 1922 the billion 
dollar mark was attained with a 
substantial margin to spare. At 
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the end of 1942 no fewer than 
4,234,965 life policies, ordinary and 
industrial, issued by United States 
life companies, ten of which trans- 
acted new business, were in force 
in Canada for assurance totalling 
the huge sum of $2,215,382,769, an 
increase over the previous year of 





$145,703,955. During 1942 these 
life companies issued 390,577 poli- 
cies, ordinary and industrial. for 
a total net amount of insurance of 
$240,067,979, an increase over 1941 
of $25,968,984. Net claims paid to 
Canadian policyholders in 1942, or- 
dinary and _ industrial, policies 











amounted to $23,922,470. The total 
net insurance premium income of 
these companies in; Canada last 
year amounted to $71,426,115, an 
increase over 1941 of $4,237,389. 
The assets of these companies 
in Canada at the end of 1941 
amounted to $581,720,638. 
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New War Clause Adopted. June, 1943. Pg. 59. 


LUTHERAN MUTUAL LIFE 


Adopts the American New Ultimate 2!/2 per 


cent basis, Illinois Standard. May, i943, 
Pg. 30. 

MANHATITAN LIFE, N. Y. 
"Improved Ideal Protection Policy."’ Nov., 
1942, Pg. 66. 


MARYLAND LIFE 
Annuity payments reduced. Nov., 1942, Pg. 
67. 


MASSACHUSETTS MUTUAL LIFE 
Non-medical privilege liberialized. March, 
1943, Pg. 48. New rate and option basis 
adopted. May, 1943, Pg. 29. 


MONARCH LIFE 
1943 dividend schedule illustrated. Feb., 1943, 
Pg. 26. Introduces Several New Plans. April, 
y. 


1943, Pg. 2 
MUTUAL LIFE OF N. Y. 
Non-medical privilege liberalized. Oct., 


1942, Pg. 47; War and aviation clauses 
changed. Dec., 1942, Pg. 66. Dividend scale 
continued for 1943. Jan., 1943, Pg. 32. New 
type policy form developed. Feb., 1943, 
Pg. Endowment Annuity Form Revised. 
June, 1943. Pg. 57. 


MUTUAL SAVINGS LIFE, ST. LOUIS, MO. 


New rate book issued. Jan., 1943, Pg. 30. 
Modified 3 policy issued. March, 1943, Pg. 48. 


NATIONAL FIDELITY LIFE 
Adopts new rates, values, provisions. Oct., 
1942, Pg. 48. 


NATIONAL LIFE, VT. 
5-Year Term liberalized. Nov., 1942, Pg. 67. 


NATIONAL OLD LINE LIFE 
New rate book issued. August, 1942, Pg. 46. 


NEW ENGLAND MUTUAL LIFE 
1942 dividend scale continued for 1943. Dec., 
1942, Pg. 6 
New non-medical program announced. March, 
1943, Pg. 49. 


NEW YORK LIFE 
Retains 1943 dividend scale. Jan., 1943, Pg. 
33. 


NORTHWESTERN MUTUAL LIFE 
Makes minor revisions in dividend scale. 
Dec., 1942, Pg. 66. 


OCCIDENTAL LIFE, LOS ANGELES 


New all-coverage policy. July, 1942, Pg. 32. 


OHIO NATIONAL LIFE 
Home protection policies. Sept., 1942, Pg. 17. 






TO CONTRACT INFORMATION 


OLD LINE LIFE, WIS. 
Begins issuing participating policies. Dec., 
1942, Pg. 65. 


PACIFIC MUTUAL 
Revised dividend scale. July, 1942, Pg. 32. 
Non-cancelable benefits voted. Dec., 1942, 
Pg. 64. ’ 


PAN AMERICAN LIFE 
Adds participating lines. Plans to mutualize. 
Jan., 1943, Pg. 3 


PENN MUTUAL LIFE 
"Balanced Protection’’ policy issued. Feb., 
1943, Pg. 26. Enlarges juvenile program. 
May, 1943, Pg. 28. 


PEOPLES LIFE, IND. 
New reserve basis. Sept., 1942, Pg. 17. 


PHILADELPHIA LIFE 
New term policy adopted. Aug., 1942, Pg. 
46. Continues 1942 dividend basis for 1943. 
Feb., 1943, Pg. 26. 


PHOENIX MUTUAL LIFE 
Security Income Special Policy adopted. 
June, 1943. Pg. 57 


PILOT LIFE 
Enters wholesale life field. May, 1943, Pg. 28. 


PROVIDENT LIFE, N. D. 
Goes on 3% interest basis. Oct., 1942, Pg. 


PROVIDENT MUTUAL, PHILA. PA 
Reduces 1943 dividend scale. Jan., 1943, Pg. 
32. 


PRUDENTIAL INSURANCE CO. OF 
AMERICA 
Continues 1942 dividend scale for 1943. Jan., 
1943, Pg. 33. Discontinues wholesale insur- 
ance. Feb., 1943, Pg. 28. War Hazards extra 
premiums changed. June, 1943, Pg. 57. 


RELIANCE LIFE ve 
Income replacement and special life income 
policies. Aug., 1942, Pg. 47. 

New non-medical rules. Nov., 1942, Pg. 67. 
Juvenile 30 Pay. Policy Issued. April, 1943. 
Pg. 26. 


SCRANTON LIFE 
Lowers interest rate factor to 3%. Jan., 1943, 
Pg. 33. 


SECURITY MUTUAL, N. Y. 
New rates, values, etc. Nov., 1942, Pg. 67. 


SUN LIFE OF CANADA 
1943 Dividend Scale. April, 1943, Pg. 26. 


TRAVELERS : 
Triple ond double protection plan outlines. 
August, 1942, Pg. 46 


UNION LABOR LIFE 


Interest rate assumption lowered. Aug., 1942, 
Pg. 47. 


UNION CENTRAL LIFE 
New endowment income policy outlined Jan., 
1943, Pg. 31. Double V Policy Introduced. 
June, 1943, Pg. 57. 


UNION MUTUAL LIFE 
New term policies. Sept., 1942, Pg. 17. 


WISCONSIN LIFE 
Lowers interest basis to 3 per cent. Dec., 
1942, Pg. 65. 
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cannot be fathomed from any 

study of physical characteristics 
—and that study comprehensive 
enough to disclose the length of fin- 
gernails and the texture of eye- 
brows. A squat, stubnosed man has 
won merited praise for his profici- 
ency in the arts as great as his 
more esthetic brother, tall and 
chiselfeatured though he may have 
been. So the story runs through all 
the professions, trades and voca- 
tions; men and women of every 
type and discription, the thin and 
the stout, the blonde and the bru- 
nette, contradictives and contrasts 
in body and face have been equal 
in mental proficiency. 

From time to time studies are 
made of successful professionals, 


[* our opinion, metal capacity 
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HOW DO THEY! 


Factors contributing to the success 

of outstanding life insurance sales- 

men selected from all types of com- 

panies throughout the nation; the 

first of a series of articles based 
on a Spectator survey 


By Louis S. FISCHER 


Associate Statistician, The Spectator 


salesmen, students and industrial- 
ists, in fact every calling, with the 
thought in mind that, if a predomi- 
nating percentage conform to a 
specific description (are short or 
tall, blonde or brunette, stout or 
thin, with tapered fingers or stubby 
hands) a great deal of time and 
energy will be saved in training by 
selecting applicants who have the 
physical qualities of average suc- 
cess. 


Individuality 


In every group, in every field of 
endeavor, exceptions among the 
leaders from the pattern of the ma- 
jority are so important in their 
contribution to the progress and 
standing of their particular insti- 
tution that only human stubborn- 





ness would persist in precluding 
from apprenticeship any enthusi- 
astic, ambitious applicant whose 
mentality seemed attuned to the 
pursuit to which he aspired. Since 
time began, the man who kiows 
what he wants usually has achieved 
his purpose if he works for it 
though the odds be however great 
and in the eyes of the world he is 
not the proper physical specimen 
to attempt. 

In the business of selling, where 
hiring has been in the hands of 
professionals—that is, in the hands 
of men and women whose success 
and salary are determined by their 
ability to secure productive and 
profitable salesmen (serious and de- 
termined attempts to procure a 
norm by which applicants could be 
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measured and some hope of suc- 
cess in the future guaranteed) 
every technique of personnel selec- 
tion has been resorted to in an ef- 
fort to establish a uniform stand- 
ard for selection through outside 
visible characteristics. When the 
final analysis is made of any per- 
sonnel test which cedes to physical 
characteristics a major influence in 
selecting men or women for work 
when success comes from mental 
capacity, it will be found that, 
whatever success was credited to 
the method, the intuition of the 
personnel officer in probing the 
mental resources of the applicants 
was the determining factor and any 
uniformity in physical qualities 
was merely a coincidence. 

With this introductory explana- 
tion, The Spectator proposes to of- 
fer the results of a survey which 
it has been in the process of mak- 
ing during the past few years, in 
an effort to offer to insurance per- 
sonnel men, and agency superin- 
tendents, what it finds about the 
agents who have won their spurs in 
selling life insurance. 

During the past few years as the 
insurance press or company house 
organ presented the name of an 
agent who had been rewarded for 
some meritorious selling accom- 
plishment, The Spectator sent him 
a questionnaire. The questionnaire 
was office-designed and has no pre- 
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ET THAT WAY? 





tentions of either scientific or psy- 
choanalytical inspiration. It fol- 
lowed a pattern designed to give a 
sideline observer a general idea of 
the origin and habits of life of the 
successful life insurance agent. 

Despite the fact that we had 
heard the ideal agent portrayed in 
hundreds of conventions, had talk- 
ed to thousands of successful pro- 
ducers and read many descriptions 
of how he was selected, we yet 
wondered about the agents who 
were being complimented for pro- 
ficiency. Were they of an age? Did 
they have any long experience con- 
formed to any chartable outline in 
selling life insurance? How did 
they happen to come into the field 
of selling and was their entire in- 
surance career limited to one par- 
ticular company? 

We knew, after having met 
agents during the course of 30 
years, that successful agents come 
from every educational level. We 
wondered whether or not those 
modern selection methods of the 
companies with minimum educa- 
tional requirements had made their 
impress to an extent wherein only 
the modestly educated were listed 
among the successful agents. Of 
course, we wanted to know what- 
ever we could about production— 
what the current annual production 
of the individual was and what was 
the average annual production. It 
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would be interesting to find out 
whether a Million Dollar Producer, 
over a period of years, was stimu- 
lated by commendably high writ- 
ings in the first year of contract. 
Perhaps permanent long line pro- 
ducers had difficulty in starting and 
real life insurance men needed sal- 
ary assistance as they built their 
business. What effect did age have 
on an ability to start upon length 
of high-bracket production? We 
thought most people would like to 
know the present average size of 
new policies written which first 
class men were selling and the age, 
on the average, of the applicants. 
The type of policy would be, of 
course, important in our determi- 
nation of editorial content for The 
Spectator. Is this importance re- 
flected in life insurance selling? 
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EDWIN T. GOLDEN 


Women in commercial life and 
industry are now more important 
than men what with ten million 
boys in uniform. Women were al- 
ways the primal cause of buying in 
life insurance. They have been the 
recipients of a major portion of the 
more than fifty-five billions of dol- 
lars disbursed to policyholders by 
American life insurance companies 
in the one hundred years of their 
operation. We wanted to know how 
much of his business the acclaimed 
agent was securing presently from 
women. In their selling habits we 
questioned these agents as_ to 
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whether or not they had any lim- 
itations on the type of person they 
selected or the income of the pros- 
pects they solicited. It seemed im- 
portant to acquire some _ under- 
standing of the modern agent to 
know what methods were used to 
conserve business. Was there any 
relationship to be found between 
specialized programs in selling bus- 
iness and successful selling? Then 
again, the insurance courses taken 
were reviewed with the thought 
that this might indicate that cer- 
tain studies brought about a dis- 
position towards certain solicita- 
tion types. 


Organization Activity 


While these is a generally ac- 
cepted feeling that no salesman can 
be successful without participating 
in community activities, it was 
quite interesting to note the num- 
ber of leaders who never bothered 
themselves other than about their 
own selfish business ambitions. 
Some agents seemed to need the 
inspiration and impetus to be de- 
rived from convention attending, 
but a great many, particularly the 
agents of long experience, do not 
seem to find them necessary. Dur- 
ing the past few years, a Defense 
program, the T.N.E.C. publicity, 
war involvement and war have been 
generally accredited with good or 
bad influences on the growth of life 
insurance and its production by in- 
dividuals. 

War industry and bond placing 
have been of major influence in the 
lives of most of us. What of life 
insurance salesmen? From the an- 
swers that we received there does 
not seem to be any degree of una- 
nimity among agents as to the de- 
gree of force or specialized attribu- 
table bearing that any of these 
have on the volume of new busi- 
ness. 

As a matter of fact, now and al- 
ways, the wisdom of buying life 
insurance is universally accepted 
and the volume of production is di- 
rectly dependent upon two factors 
—one the income of the buyer, and 
two, the industry and enthusiasm 
of the agent. Increase the national 
income and imbue the individual 
agents with a firm purpose to work 
harder either in the interest of 
their own bank accounts or the bet- 
terment of the social outlook of 
their country, and the new writ- 
ings of life insurance will be 
doubled regardless of any other 
factor in the national economy of a 
producer. 

A variety of questionnaires have 


been, from time to time, used in 
obtaining a crossview of the pro- 
ducing agent. The most-used sam- 
ple is produced herewith: 

Name 

Company 

Address 

Date and place of birth. 

1. Schools and colleges attended. 

2. First business experience. 

3. How long in life insurance. 

4. Why did you choose this pro- 
fession? 

5. Company affiliations since en- 
tering life insurance. 

6. Annual personal production— 
current. 

7. Annual production, last five 
year average. 


ee 
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8. Production for first year. 

9. Average size of policy, five 
year average. 

10. Average age of insured on 
application. 

11. Per cent of sales to women. 

12. Insurance courses you have 
taken. 


13. Classify, approximately in 


percentage, policy forms which 
make up your total production. An- 
memes ...... %, Retirement In- 
OO as %, Birthday Endow- 
Pe %, Whole Life 
ested %, Family Income ......%, 
:) re % 


Health? Group? Salary Savings? 
Business Insurance? Annuities? 
15. Are you active in community 
activities? 
16. What Association activities 
do you take part in? 
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17. Do you find policies with 
loans a lapse hazard? 

18. What methods do you use to 
conserve such business? 

19. Do you specialize in certain 
industries or professions for pros- 
pects ? 

20. How would you rank prefer- 
red prospects by vocation? 

21. Do you specialize in pro- 
gramming, tax service, retirement 
income sales or other sales meth- 
ods? 

22. Do you confine sales effort to 
given class of prospects? 

23. What minimum income? 

24. How has the war affected 
your sales? 24a. The TNEC pub- 
licity ? 

25. Remarks on above. 


~ 
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26. How is business compared 
with last year? 

27. Does your company have a 
new compensation plan? 

28. Retirement plan for agents? 

29. What improvements from 
agents’ standpoint would you sug- 
gest in plan? 

30. Do you endeavor to foster 
insurance interest in public schools 
and colleges? If so, how? 

31. How many days each year do 
you devote to conventions—com- 
pany, local and national? 

32. What are your hobbies? 

* 


* * 


As the limitations of space in a 
war-ordered magazine will permit, 
there will be analyzed and discuss- 
ed in future issues the different 
questions propounded and the an- 





swers received together with the 
possible effect they have had on 
life insurance. This first analysis 
must be confined because our paper 
allotment is much curtailed by or- 
der of one of the Government agen- 
cies. 


In days that are long since gone 
people appraised the future of 
others by the day of their birth and 
the month and the sign of the 
Zodiac under which they came into 
this world. Portents were inter- 
preted as directing inexorably a 
man’s life into preordained chan- 
nels. The date of birth to most of 
us is not considered as having any 
weight on the success and attain- 
ment factors in man. As to the 110 
life insurance men whose records 
have been considered noteworthy 
by their companies, there seems no 
month or Zodiac sign which can 
lay claim to an outstanding bene- 
ficence to one who would secure 
leadership in life insurance. Only 
one of the many breakdowns from 
this last question which seeks the 
place and date of birth can be con- 
sidered of moment. What the age 
an agent is when he reaches a prof- 
itable production year is of prime 
import. How long he has been in 
the business and, of course, how 
long successful must be brought 
into evidence. 

Only an astrologist would seem 
to have any reason to regard as im- 
portant the month of birth and the 
place of origin. The State of origin 
would seem to be only of interest 
to the local Chamber of Commerce 
speakers, or those political office 
holders who might want to point 
with some pride to their city or 
State as a place of birth of success- 
ful God-fearing, social-minded men. 


Success in Middle Age 


A study of the present group of 
those replying to the questionnaire 
who were cited for meritorious ac- 
complishment discloses that two 
were born between 1865-1867; one 
in 1872; 17 between 1880-1889; 42 
between 1890-1899; 33 between 
1900-1909 and 7 between 1910 and 
1916. 


The two men who are over the 
fourscore and ten mark have had 
long experience in selling life in- 
surance, one more than 45 years 
and the other over 30. They have 
produced for years over a million 
dollars annually. One has a high 
policy average and the other a 
medium one. Agents in the age 
group between 1890 and 1899 were 
the most consistent producers gen- 
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erally accounting for annually be- 
tween $400,000 and $500,000 of 
paid-for life insurance. 

As a matter of fact the most im- 
pressive thing about the personal 
age study is the comparatively long 
tenor of selling life insurance 
which has marked the career of the 
average life insurance agent. In 
the largest group (those between 
44 and 52) almost 60 per cent were 
in business 15 years or longer, 
while about 22 per cent were in 
business for 20 years or more and 
over 40 per cent had a contract for 
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at least 10 years. During that time 
the average production of new bus- 
iness was with few exceptions over 
$200,000. Many millionaire produc- 
ers were included in the group. 
Many of these men spent most of 
their productive business life in the 
field of life insurance. 

Similarly, in the second large 
group (those who were born in the 
20th century), three-quarters of 
them were life insurance producers 
for more than ten years. These 
men were between the ages of 32 
and 42. A casual estimate would 
seem that the right or average age 
for a successful agent to enter the 
life insurance business would be 
shortly after his 30th birthday. 
More developed statistics will be 
forthcoming in subsequent issues 
on this particular subject. 

The following table charts the 
distribution by year of birth of the 
men in this group: 


1865... .1 1888... .| 
1867... .1 1889... .7 
bave....8 1890... .2 
1880... .1 1891... .4 
1884... .4 1892... .3 
1885... .1 1893... .4 
1886... .1 1894... .6 
1887... .2 1895... .1 


The months in which the agents 
were born were as follows: 


January—6 July—14 
February—7 August—7 
March—1!0 September—8 
April—8 October—8 
May—1!2 November—| | 
June—7 December—3 


Of course there are not enough 
men under consideration to give 
any point to the inclusion of this 
breakdown. On the other hand, it 
will be noted that those born in the 
Winter months were few, while in 
the early Summer months of May, 
June and July, more than 30 per 
cent of the entire total was ac- 
counted for. For those who believe 
that the firmament and the position 
of the stars and the planets therein 
have more than a little bearing on 
the mundane affairs of man, the 
birth of the men under the various 


1896... .5 1904....6 
1897... .6 1905... .3 
1898... .7 1906... .4 
1899... .4 4 Se 
1900... .3 1908... 3 
1901... .3 1910... .3 
. ee oo 
93. ...7 1914....2 


signs of the Zodiac have been re- 
corded. Gemini, the Twins, Cancer 
the Crab, and Leo the Lion have 
dominated the heavens when 34 out 
of 100 were born. 


Ares Ram 12 
Taurus Bull 7 
Gemini Twins 13 
Cancer Crab iI 
Leo Lion 10 
Virgo Virgin 7 
Libra Balance 9 
Scorpio Scorpion 8 
Sagittarius Archer 6 
Capricornus Goat 6 
Equarius Water Bearer 5 
Pisces Fishes 8 
a 68 
Reminder 


Maybe you’re in the mood to en- 
joy the story about the two life in- 
surance executives walking along 
the street. Just as they were about 
to pass a fish store one of them 
glanced at the window where row 
after row of glassy-eyed, dead cod 
were on display. “Excuse me,” he 
said hurriedly to his brother in- 
surance executive, “but I just re- 
membered I’ve got to address a 
sales meeting.” 





Life Insurance and Its 
Possibilities 
Murray D. Lincoln 
Farm Bureau Life Insurance Company, 
Columbus, Ohio 
IFE insurance stands today as 
one of the principal reservoirs 
of credit and as a trustee of funds 
belonging to more than half of the 
population of this country. This 
places a tremendous responsibility 
on the managements of life insur- 
ance companies to handle these 
enormous sums to the best interests 
of all policyholders and the country 
as a whole. 

The life insurance business, dur- 
ing the twentieth century, has 
been stimulated by two national 
calamities—first, World War I 
which thru national service life in- 
surance emphasized the need of an 
individual to carry life insurance in 
larger amounts and second, the de- 
pression which demonstrated the 
need to lay aside funds during lush 
times and the working years for 
unemployment and old age retire- 
ment. 

The life insurance companies 
have responded to these needs by 
developing new policies and new 
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plans of insurance. Much remains 
to be done. Further thought and 
research is needed to fully evaluate 
the basic requirements of each in- 
dividual for life insurance during 
his lifetime and to alleviate the 
suffering that still too often fol- 
lows a person’s death. These prob- 
lems must be approached with an 
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open mind. Once the needs are com- 
pletely recognized then the solu- 
tion can be devised. 

The fact that people, on an in- 
dividual basis, must be convinced 
of the need for and advantages of 
owning life insurance indicates 
either a deficiency in public appre- 
ciation of life insurance, or that 
the policies offered lack public ap- 
peal, or that the method of distri- 
buting life insurance needs revi- 
sion. 

It seems to me that if the pri- 
vately owned life insurance com- 
panies wish to retain their prom- 
inence in our national economy and 
avoid further extension of com- 
pulsory Federal insurance, they 
must find a way to distribute the 
kind of life insurance the consum- 
ing public wants on a mass basis. 
If this problem is solved by the 
companies, untold billions of ‘life 
insurance can still be distributed 
in this country and a great social 
need fulfilled. 

a 68 

Ninety-five per cent of the 111,- 
000 employees of life insurance 
companies are now participating in 
War Bond purchase through com- 
pany payroll purchase plans. 
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SIMPLIFIED PROGRAMMING 


Part three of a series of articles on 
minimum life insurance needs in 
three general income groups with 
emphasis, in all cases, on the high 


cost of dying. 


By WILLIAM HENRY FISSELL 


HIS is the final article of a 
[ atiee dealing with selling life 

insurance to human beings 
earning different incomes. We have 
considered selling life insurance 
first to people in the low income 
brackets, that is, people earning 
$100, $200 and $300 per month. We 
have concluded that their hopes, 
aims and ambitions were the same 
as for wage earners in the medium 
income group, those earning $400, 
$500 and $600 monthly. We have 
arrived at the last group those in 
the high income brackets, that is, 
those receiving more than $10,000 
annually. 


Subdivisions 


We may separate this group for 
convenience sake into two parts, 
those earning $10,000-$15,000 year- 
ly and those people having estate 
tax problems. Men and women 
earning $10,000-$15,000 per year 
have the same problems as those 
earning $100 or $200 per month. 
The people in the higher income 
brackets may have a keener appre- 
ciation of the obligations and prob- 
lems than those earning less. Like- 
wise they may have a fuller com- 
prehension of their need to protect 
their loved ones and of how this 
protection may best serve them. 

Those persons we are consider- 
ing now have the same costs to face 
as the others by the very act of 
their dying. It is only natural that 
these costs should be proportionally 
higher for them, with higher in- 
comes. They are going to have ex- 
penses in connection with their last 
illness; they are going to have 
funeral costs; they are going to be 
compelled to -purchase cemetery 


plots (or the equivalent) ; they will 
have the costs of a tombstone; they 
will have increasing federal and 
state income taxes that will have to 
be paid; they also will have cur- 
rent bills (likely proportionately 
higher) that will demand payment; 
they, too, have light and heat bills 
that must be paid; they, too, have 
rent or mortgage payments that 
must be met. 

Like all our other cases they too 
will find it necessary to provide liv- 
ing expenses for their families 
after their death. If we follow the 
same schedule of one month’s liv- 
ing expenses and then 75 per cent 
of the wage earner’s salary for one 
year, this item will be proportion- 
ately greater also. 


Differ Only in Extent 


The difference in the needs of 
people in the higher and lower in- 
come groups to provide for the 
costs of death and for one year’s 
living expenses to their families, 
differs only in extent. However, 
those in the higher income groups 
are in more precarious position be- 
cause, without adequate protection, 





their families stand to suffer more 
greatly than those in the lower in- 
come brackets. Wage earners in 
the low income group can depend 
to a greater extent upon public aid. 
Social Security, for example, will 
provide for a much greater per- 
centage of their dependents needed 
income than it will for those in the 
higher income brackets. This is 
also true of the per cent of old age 
income that these people can de- 
pend upon at retirement time. As 
a matter of fact, the bulk of the 
income both at death and at re- 
tirement will come from Social Se- 
curity for people earning a small 
income. People earning substan- 
tially more than $250 monthly are 
compelled to depend more upon out- 
side supplementary sources to pro- 
vide for themselves and for their 
families. 

For example, let us consider the 
case of a man earning about $15,- 
000 per year. An _ underwriter 
called upon this man and after an 
interesting interview, in which the 
prospect fully cooperated, the fol- 
lowing facts developed. The general 
estate consisted of: 
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Home (market value, less mort- 


EE ae a $X 
NEUE bc ob web es be ccaeees x 
ye A ae x 
UE ne ned bk ea hw eek B 
Life Insurance Estate: 
EES x 
PE SIND 6 iaiss. nsn'd o wk Kw xX 
I, a - 
pA ES xX 
One year term additions ..... xX 
Accumulated dividends ...... xX 
 heclg wn ee tiara Bare clare bf 
Grand total of net estate ..... xX 

Objectives 


What were the objectives that 
this man wanted to accomplish? In 
the event of his death he wanted 
to provide sufficient cash at the 
time of his death to pay for: 


Be SE nc cca weccecas $X 
bo ee xX 
SR TE See cecdwnceces xX 
I re ula a stg Oc oe 4 e X 
SEED cc ccdéusacecares X 


Besides this he also wanted to 
provide cash at the time of his 
death to pay the following accrued 
taxes: 


Federal income tax .......... $X 
N. Y. State income tax....... p 4 
Personal property tax ....... X 
Se EE Gee CES Cee ccc een X 
a rr XxX 


Moreover in addition to all this 
he desired that his estate have on 
hand sufficient cash to provide for 
administration expenses as follows: 


Executors fee (approximately 
5% of the general estate)... $X 

Attorney’s fees (approximately 
214% of the general estate). X 

Miscellaneous costs (approxi- 
mately 1% of the general es- 
SD .. (b bak a woles wdcies u< 055% X 


ME Geaewe orn t ek adalbanes xX 


To the above items necessitating 
cash to be on hand at the prospect’s 
death, two more items must be 
added: 


Federal Estate Tax ......... $X 
New Jersey Inheritance Tax.. X 
Necessities 


The total cash necessary at death 
for this man can be summarized as 
the sum total of all the items enu- 
merated. 

Besides this our prospect wanted 
to provide one month’s salary to his 
family; then 75 per cent of his sal- 
ary for the balance of the first year 
during the critical period of fam- 
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ily readjustment. After this first 
year, he wanted an absolutely de- 
pendable income for his wife and 
daughter, until his daughter grad- 
uated from college. He wanted 
them to have enough income to pro- 
vide them with all the necessities 
of life so that they would never be 
in need. He wanted mother and 
daughter to be kept together and 
not be compelled to separate while 
the mother earned her own living. 
After the daughter was graduated 
from college and able to support 
herself he wanted his wife to have 
a sufficient income to support her- 
self in comfort during her old age. 

The amounts he stipulated were 
the minimums as far as monthly 
income to wife and daughter. Our 
prospect realized, however, that un- 
foreseen contingencies sometimes 
overtake a family and it was his 
desire that some provision be made 
for such emergencies. 

The last item that our prospect 
wanted to provide for in the event 
of his death was for the college ed- 
ucation of his daughter. He realized 
the importance that such a provi- 
sion would have upon her future. 
If he lived he was sure that she 
would have the advantage of a com- 
plete education. If he was not liv- 
ing he rightly realized that her 
education was much more impor- 


tant. 
7” Needs 


Our prospect has given the num- 
ber of dollars that his family will 
need each month and the number of 
dollars that the education and emer- 
gency funds will need. This com- 
pletes the picture so far as the total 
amount of money needed at his 
death, but we must also consider 
what the family needs are if he 
lives. There is an odds favorite 
chance that he will live until retire- 
ment time at age sixty five. The 
interview developed that the cher- 
ished dream of our prospect was 
to stop work some day, with the 
assurance that he had a dependable 
lifetime income during his declin- 
ing years. Besides providing for 
himself he also wanted his wife to 
have security and peace of mind in 
her old age too. After his death 
after retiring he wished the income 
to continue to his wife also as long 
as she lived. 

In the event of accident or sick- 
ness a substantial part of his sal- 
ary was wanted as income during 
any such period of disability; be- 
sides providing for the costs of 
hospitalization and surgery. 

An examination of this man’s 
estate showed that X dollars would 
be required to settle his estate, ex- 


clusive of paying the mortgage. 
Since the amount of life insurance 
payable in cash to the prospect’s 
wife is considerably less than the X 
dollars necessary, it means some of 
general estate assets might have to 
be sacrificed thru a forced to meet 
these expenses. After the estate is 
settled the prospect’s wife is going 
to be forced to manage it and at- 
tempt to derive a regular monthly 
income for the daughter and her- 
self. Since Mrs. Prospect has not 
had any previous experience in this 
line, either the job will be a heavy 
burden or she is going to be forced 
into outside channels for help. 

This particular case showed that 
there was no provision for care of 
the daughter in the event of the 
mother’s subsequent death. More- 
over there was another estate 
shrinkage that had to be considered, 
under present circumstances, in the 
event of the wife’s subsequent 
death. 


His Insurance Holdings 


An examination of our prospect’s 
insurance showed that on some of 
his contracts he did not have a 
wavier of premium provision. The 
prospect’s wife had no life insur- 
ance, which would cause an unnec- 
essarily heavy financial burden to 
fall on him in the event of her 
death. Likewise it developed that 
the daughter had no life insurance. 
If the wife and the daughter should 
predecease the father it would cause 
him extra heavy outlay of money. 

The general estate assets and the 
life insurance payable in cash, less 
the amount of money necessary to 
be paid out at the time of the pros- 
pect’s death, leaves the amount 
available to produce income for the 
wife and the daughter. In this par- 
ticular case, assuming an ability to 
invest and reinvest without losses 
at 3 per cent the income available 
was far short of that wanted by the 
prospect. The income available 
from social security would not raise 
the income to near what was 
wanted. The balance of the life in- 
surance had to be used to provide 
the necessary income for the fam- 
ily. 

Assuming that at retirement the 
prospect can invest the accumu- 
lated assets of a life time of saving 
at 3 per cent, social security bene- 
fits, and the annuity value of his 
life insurance contracts would go 
a long way towards providing the 
income that was desired. 

The income that was available in 
the event of permanent and total 
disability was computed on the 
basis of the present accumulated 
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assets being invested at 3 per cent 
together with what income and an- 
nuity his life insurance would 
yield. 

Recommendations 

The life insurance agent in this 
particular case (which is an actual 
one) recommended that the pros- 
pect’s will be brought up to date 
and revised in light of present day 
conditions. He was advised to dis- 
cuss the matter with his attorney 
and to have him prepare all the 
necessary papers so that his life in- 
surance and general estate were 
trusteed as coordinated units. In 
this particular case it was advised 
that a bank be appointed co-execu- 
tor with the wife and also trustee 
of the contemplated trust. 

To assist the wife in the man- 
agement of the estate and to avoid 
double taxation (again on the wife’s 
death), and moreover to provide 
proper financial and personal man- 
agement for the daughter, in the 
event of the mother’s subsequent 
death, while at the same time keep- 
ing the funds free from the claims 
of creditors of the beneficiaries, it 
was advised that bank executor be 
directed to pay all charges neces- 
sary to settle the estate and the 
trust instrument be drawn to ac- 
complish the wishes of the prospect 
in the way he wished. 

It was pointed out to the pros- 
pect that joint tenancy of the home 
would reduce the probate and ad- 
ministration costs of his estate. 

The advantages of having a joint 
savings account with his wife were 
pointed out to the prospect as was 
likewise the advantage of making 
the checking account subject to 
withdrawal on either husband or 
wife’s signature. 

Advice about safety deposit boxes 
should be given in light of the par- 
ticular laws applying to the state 
where they are located. 

Inasmuch as the prospect had 
securities carried only in his own 
name, the advantages of having 
some of them carried in his wife’s 
name were stressed, together with 
what steps might be taken to facil- 
itate the transfer of all to the wife 
in the event of serious accident, 
disease, or mental incapacity or 
imminent death. 

Finally, certain recommendations 
were made in connection with the 
prospect’s life insurance estate. 
First it was suggested that the life 
insurance be made lapse proof by 
adding the automatic premium loan 
provision. This means that in the 
event the premiums are not paid 
during the grace period, the insur- 
ance company will pay them out of 


the cash loan values of the policy, 
charging the premium as a loan. In- 
asmuch as one of the contracts did 
not have the waiver of premium 
provision, it was recommended that 
this specific provision be added to 
the contract. 

Inasmuch as all the _ policies 
did not have a contingent bene- 
ficiary designated, it was suggested 
that the daughter be so named on 
all the contracts. 

Certain contracts should be pay- 
able to the trustee so that all the 
objectives of the prospect might be 
accomplished. While the ownership 
of some of the contracts be trans- 
fered to the wife was also sug- 
gested. 

Insurance on the lives of both 
the wife and the daughter was rec- 
ommended together with additional 
life insurance for the prospect. The 
amount suggested was just suffi- 
cient so that the objectives he had 
in mind might be accomplished with 
the minimum outlay of money. 

So far we have just outlined in 
brief the information, analysis of 
the interview with the prospect, and 
the recommendations, so that his 
hopes, aims and ambitions might 
be accomplished. The same proce- 
dure can be followed with the pro- 
gramming of the estate of any one 
regardless of the income group in 
which they are bracketed. How- 
ever, in the high income groups we 
also encounter problems that differ 
considerably from those we have 
been considering. The primary con- 
siderations of these estates are tax 
savings or tax avoidance. 


A Specific Case 


There comes to mind one partic- 
ular case where it developed that 
the primary purposes for consider- 
ation of life insurance were to 
avoid taxation, and by so doing to 
increase the present net (free 
usable) income, that is the income 
available for personal use after the 
payment of income taxes. At the 
same time to reduce the prospective 
liability for estate assessments, 
both for the immediate and succes- 
sive beneficiaries and owners. At 
the same time it was desired that 
double estate taxation be avoided 
while at the same time to prevent 
the loss of estate values through 
forced liquidation of securities to 
pay estate tax assessments by pro- 
viding through life insurance for 
payment. 

The analysis of this particular 
problem was narrowed to the con- 
sideration of two distinct forms 
of taxes, the income and estate 
taxes. Both were levied at two 


sources, by the state and by the 
Federal Government. These four 
levies affect any estate or tax sav- 
ing plan, while the gift tax is as- 
sessed only by the Federal Govern- 
ment in this particular state. 


Upper Bracket Taxes 


‘The top parts of an estate are 
taxed the highest. In this estate 
under consideration the top million 
dollar bracket after the payment of 
taxes to both the estate and the 
Federal Government only a minor 
portion was left for the heirs. While 
considering means to salvage a 
larger portion for the heirs it was 
necessary to be mindful that the 
present income must be maintained 
to the prospect. Knowing the estate 
income and what the yield was, 
percentage wise, per dollar, it was 
easy to compute what the yield was 
on the top million dollar bracket of 
the estate, which was also in the 
top income tax bracket. After the 
payment of both state and federal 
income taxes only a small fraction 
of the income remained for the 
owner’s use. While the combined 
estate and income taxes on the im- 
mediately succeeding lower brackets 
are in substance equally heavy and 
confiscatory in nature. At the pres- 
ent time the greater portion of the 
income goes in the form of income 
taxes leaving considerably less than 


_ half to the.prospect. At the same 


time it is necessary for the prospect 
to be cognizant of the fact that at 
his death considerably more than 
half the estate will have to be liqui- 
dated without loss to pay the estate 
taxes. In other words the prospect 
is in the position of being only the 
custodian of the assets, because 
Uncle Sam takes the greater part 
of the income at present, in the 
form of taxes, and at death he is 
going to claim the greater part of 
the estate in the form of taxes. 


Present Tax System 


The present taxes can be reduced 
and the free usable income, the in- 
come remaining after the payment 
of taxes, can be increased. While 
doing this the net amount of the 
estate that will be available to the 
heirs can be materially increased, 
at the same time double taxation 
can be avoided, because of succes- 
sive deaths. A detailed analysis of 
these facts was prepared in the 
form of an exhibit. 

What is desired is to reduce all 
taxes, increase present income to 
the owner, and estate benefits to the 
heirs as much as possible. The solu- 
tion lies in disposing of part of the 

(Continued on page 46) 
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Smith, in Dallas last week, 

brought to a close a telling 
chapter in the tradition and growth 
of The Spectator. For sixty-eight 
of the seventy-five years of The 
Spectator’s existence, the Smiths, 
father and son, have been active in 
its development. Arthur L. J. 
Smith came to The Spectator in 
1875 in an editorial capacity. In 
1909, after experience in the statis- 
tical, sales and business depart- 
ments, he became its president. 
Later he was its principal stock- 
holder. In 1929, Smith the elder, 
following the acquisition of The 
Spectator by the United Business 
Publishers, relinquished the presi- 
dency to his son Loughton, who 
had entered the business in an edi- 
torial capacity at an early age. 
Like his father, Loughton served 
previously in the statistical, sales 
and business divisions. 

Through the intervening years, 
the insurance business has grown 
to a preeminent position in Ameri- 
can financial and economic life. 
During that time, insurance has 
come to be a social bulwark and is 
utilized by millions to guard their 
financial security against loss of 
life and property. In the widening 
of this sphere of influence and ser- 
vice, the Smiths made no small 
contribution. They were ever 
alert, and aggressively promoted 
the welfare of imsurance. They 
made its gospel, by the printed 
word, available throughout the 
world. Through Spectator publica- 
tions, the story of insurance was 
intelligently, clearly and forcefully 
presented to many millions who, in- 
fluenced thereby, attained financial 
security for themselves and their 
families. This is a contribution to 
humanity to which few, down the 
years, can aspire. 

To the writer, the loss of Lough- 
ton T. Smith breaks an intimacy, 
personal and business, which has 
endured for more than three dec- 
ades and for more than half of 
both our lives. Both joined The 
Spectator at about the same time. 
Down the years, on Spectator busi- 
ness, every State and city of the 
United States and Canada was vis- 
ited. Loughton knew practically 
every prominent insurance man 
whether attached to the home office 
or in the field and whether in the 


Tsm demise of Loughton T. 
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Coughton T. Smith 


fire, life or casualty branches of 
the business. He had a quick, agile 
mind and a retentive memory. His 
alertness in grasping viewpoints 
made him appear impatient. His 
energy was boundless and his will 
to do many things in a short period 





The Late Loughton T. Smith 


of time gave the impression of ex- 
traordinary intensity and _ over- 
much aggressiveness. He loved life 
and people and the enjoyment of 
both. He was, withal, most kindly 
and considerate. (Until he became 
president of The Spectator, he was 


the son of its owner and president.) 
In a closely-knit company his fav- 
ored connection is usually a handi- 
cap to popularity among fellow em- 
ployees. It was never so in the case 
of Loughton Smith, for he pre- 
ferred to take no advantage of his 
position and went to great ends to 
accept whatever regulations were 
imposed upon even the lowliest 
members of the staff. 


FTER a successful career as a 
salesman, the new owners of 
The Spectator chose him to suc- 
ceed his father. During his presi- 
dency, American business was sub- 
jected to its most trying ordeal. 
Under his management, however, 
The Spectator well weathered the 
storm. The trying years left their 
mark on him and he desired a re- 
turn to selling and a possibility for 
more intimate associations with the 
friends he had made over many 
years. 

The insurance business, in the 
death of Loughton Smith, loses a 
man who has contributed his life 
to its well-being. The Spectator 
loses a valued and respected mem- 
ber of its official family. We, the 
older members of The Spectator 
staff, in him lose an old friend who 
was always willing to sacrifice him- 
self for us and with whom many of 
the most pleasant hours of life have 
been spent. 

~&* T. J. V. Cullen 


N.A.L.U. ANNOUNCES THEME OF FIFTY-FOURTH 
ANNUAL CONVENTION, SCHEDULED FOR SEPT. 


“Life Insurance—Geared for 
Victory” will be the theme of the 
wartime meeting of the National 
Association of Life Underwriters, 
to be held in Pittsburgh, Sept. 13- 
17, it is announced by Judd C. Ben- 
son, Union Central, Cincinnati, 
chairman of the association’s con- 
vention program committee. It will 
be the 54th annual meeting of the 
association. 

In planning this year’s meeting, 
Mr. Benson stated that his commit- 
tee will adhere strictly to the deci- 
sion of the association’s board of 
trustees to confine it to general 
and group sessions dealing with 
those problems of vital importance 
to the conduct of the business and 
which will increase the contribu- 
tion now being made by the field- 


men toward winning the war. Par- 
ticular emphasis will be laid on 
such activities as the sale of war 
bonds by agents and the establish- 
ment of life underwriter service 
bureaus in army, navy and air 
force posts all over the country. 


Goes to Home Office 


William L. Wadsworth, former 
supervisor of the Merle G. Sum- 
mers Agency of the New England 
Mutual Life Insurance Company, 
has joined the company’s home of- 
fice organization on July 1 as field 
supervisor. Except for his years 
in the Army during World War I, 
Mr. Wadsworth has been contin- 
uously associated with New En- 
land Mutual since 1916. 
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Unfinished Business 


T THE END of every day, 

every month, every year, you 

leave unfinished business on your 
desk and in your home. 

Not only letters yet to be an- 
swered; but also long range com- 
mitments yet to be completed; the 
upbringing and education of your 
children. The elimination of the 
mortgage on your home. Ten, fif- 
teen or twenty years may elapse 
before these important tasks are 
finished. 

It would take money to finish 
these tasks if death interrupted 


your work. Thousands of dollars 
would be needed to provide food, 
clothing, shelter and to pay the 
college bills for your children. Other 
thousands, perhaps, to pay off the 
mortgage. 

Life insurance can create these 
thousands of dollars for your family 
today if you do not now possess 
them. In a matter of hours, it can 
create sums that would take you 
years to earn. Life insurance is 
the greatest cleaner-upper of un- 
finished business that has ever 


been devised. 


THE TRAVELERS INSURANCE COMPANY 
HARTFORD, CONNECTICUT 


| 
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TENNESSEE 


(Continued from page 28) 


tal stock was increased from $20,- 
000 to $150,000 and the company 
purchased its first home office build- 
ing. Its present home office building 
was purchased in 1925 and in 1940 
the company purchased a block ad- 
joining its first quarters with plans 
to erect an additional unit to its 
present facilities when the war is 
over. 

In October, 1919, the Life and 
Casualty Company began writing 
standard industrial business on the 
weekly plan. In April of that year 
an ordinary life department had 
been opened. The following table 
illustrates the rapid growth of 
Life and Casualty Insurance Com- 
pany between the time the company 
began writing standard industrial 
business and organized its ordinary 
life department and the present: 

Rate of Increase 


of Life Insurance 
Outstanding by the 


Rate of Increase 


Periods of Life Insurance 


5-Year Outstanding in the LIFE & 
Intervals United States CASUALTY CO. 
1920 to 1925 69.5% 124.5% 
1930 50.6 49.8 
1935 —6.7 13.6 
1940 16.9 57.1 
1942 11.9 28.2 
1920 to 1942 212.2% 669.9% 


The company now has $2,000,000 
capital, with $2,000,000 surplus, 
and a contingency reserve of $2,- 
020,000. At the close of 1942 it 
had $355,846,130 life insurance in 
force. Its semi-annual report will 
show over $40,000,000 of assets. 


Provident Life and Accident 


The Provident Life and Acci- 
dent Insurance Company was or- 
ganized in Chattanooga in 1887 as 
a mutual assessment company writ- 
ing accident insurance. The found- 
ing of the company took place at a 
time when Southern financial in- 
stitutions of any sizeable nature 
were faced with a robust challenge, 
since it had become customary af- 
ter the War Between the States to 
look to organizations domiciled 
largely outside the South in mat- 
ters of financial trust. The foun- 
ders of the company were promi- 
nent Chattanooga business and 
professional men. 

The actual forward strides made 
by the Provident date from 1892 
when Thomas Maclellan joined 
John McMaster to develop the 
struggling assessment organization, 
bringing into play their natural 
thrift and energy. 

The son of Thomas Maclellan— 
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Robert J. Maclellan—now presi- 
dent, joined the company in 1905 
as secretary, and succeeded his 
father as president in 1916. It is 
significant that the destinies of the 
Provident have thus been guided 
for more than a half century by the 
direct line of father and son. 

In the position of Provident 
chief executive, President Maclel- 
lan has served continuously for 
more than a quarter century of his 
38 years as a company official, di- 
recting the growth and expansion 
of the company from an annual 
premium income of around $30,000 
to its present yearly total of ap- 
proximately $13,000,000; from its 
limited operation in a few Southern 
states to a place among the na- 
tion’s leading companies serving in 
34 States and the District of Co- 
lumbia. Records show that the 
Provident is the sixth oldest legal 
reserve accident and health writing 
company in the nation, the second 
oldest legal reserve life company 
in the south. Equally significant is 
the fact that for many years the 
company has led all the accident 
and health writing companies of 
the nation in the volume of this 
business written in eight Southern 
states, thereby refuting the age-old 
assumption that a “prophet is not 
without honor save in his own 
country.” 

The Provident was reorganized 
on the legal reserve basis in 1910. 
By the close of 1942 it had $1,750,- 
000 capital and a general surplus 
of $1,500,000. The total surplus to 
protect policyholders, shown at the 
close of 1942, was $4,185,059. 








LIFE INSURANCE IN FORCE IN TENNESSEE, 
DECEMBER 31, 1942 


By Tennessee Companies: 

Ordinary $116, 193,000 
Group 15,008,000 
Industrial 


182,880, 000 
Total... $314,081 ,000 
By Other Companies: 

Ordinary $895 , 302,000 
Group 229, 709 ,000 
Industrial 207,594,000 
Total .. $1,332,605,000 

Totals -All Companies: 
Ordinary $1,011,495,000 
244,717,000 
Industria! 390,474,000 
Total $1,646 ,686 000 


Per Cent in Force by Tennessee Companies to 
Total of Same Class in Force: 


Ordinary 11.3% 
Industrial . 46.8 











It is interesting to observe that 
since the Provident’s operations in 
the early years were concerned with 
the sale of disability protection on 
the “pay order” plan, with premi- 
ums paid over plant payrolls, it is 
logical to regard it as one of the 
pioneers in the field of collecting 
premiums in this convenient and 
now widely used method. 

In the earlier years accident pro- 
tection was written largely upon 
coal miners. Lumbering and other 
types of industry quickly entered 
the picture as expansion took the 
company into additional States. 

In the group field the company 
has also been a pioneer, writing 
group accident and health since 
1910; group family funeral benefit 
since 1915; group life insurance 
since 1918; and group hospitaliza- 
tion and surgical benefits—on both 
insured and dependents — since 
1929. 


The Railroad Department, of 
which R. R. Murphy, Agency Vice 
President is head, operates fran- 
chises upon a majority of the prin- 
cipal railroads, its operations now 
extending from coast to coast. 


The Accident Department, head- 
ed by J. E. Powell, Agency Vice 
President, offers a complete line of 
individual disability coverage as 
well as monthly premium franchise 
disability business, and _ hospital- 
surgical. 

The Life Department, which 
commenced operation in 1917, has 
grown to manhood stature surely 
and steadily, with life insurance in 
force passing the $100,000,000 mark 
during the Provident’s golden jubi- 
lee year in 1937, and reaching 
$192,128,244 by the close of 1942. 


The company is now represented 
by upward of 2000 agents, licensed 
in 34 states and the District of 
Columbia. 


Interstate Life and Accident 


On Aug. 11, 1909, twenty-five 
prominent business and _ profes- 
sional men of Chattanooga, Tenn., 
met to sign an application for a 
charter for the Interstate Life and 
Accident Company. Of this group, 
one is still a stockholder in the 
company. 

The charter applied for gave the 
corporation power to make insur- 
ance against losses by fire, earth- 
quakes, storms or floods, engage in 
the general business of life insur- 
ance and the right to grant annui- 
ties and execute legal trusts; to 
issue accident, ocean and river ma- 
rine, employees compensation and 
other coverages. The company 
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could, at its option, be conductea 
upon the principle of giving policy- 
holders an interest in profits. 

The capital stock was fixed at 
$100,000 in shares of a par value 
of $10 each. Each one of the organ- 
izers of the company agreed to pay 
$10 toward the expense of organi- 
zation. 

Apparently none of the organiz- 
ers of the company was experi- 
enced in the insurance business. 
On Dec. 16, 1909, Mr. H. D. Huff- 
aker was elected president. Mr. 
Huffaker was general agent for a 
large life insurance company and 
upon assuming the: presidency of 
the company, directed its affairs. 
His statement to the board of di- 
rectors of the first month’s opera- 
tions showed total assets of $170,- 
067, of which $47,837 was surplus. 


Reorganization 


Prior to January, 1922, the 
company had conducted a varied 
business—monthly premium and 
commercial personal health and ac- 
cident insurance, payroll insurance, 
group accident and health, plate 
glass insurance, surety bonds, 
weekly premium accident and 
health and industrial and ordinary 
life insurance. Under the reorgan- 
ization the business of the company 
was limited to industrial accident 
and health and life insurance and 
ordinary life insurance. Other 
forms of insurance were reinsured. 
In 1926 the company purchased the 
industrial life business of the 
Southern Life of Nashville, acquir- 
ing $22,000,000 of insurance by the 
transaction. 

Dr. Joseph W. Johnson has been 
president and general manager of 
Interstate L. & A. since 1922. He 
was educated as an engineer, but 
on graduation as an engineer he 
switched to medicine. He has been 
active in insurance work since he 
started the practice of medicine. 
He was one of the organizers of 
the Volunteer State Life Insur- 
ance Company and was the medi- 
cal director of the company until 
he volunteered in World War I. 
He was one of the organizers of 
the Medical Section of the Ameri- 
ean Life Convention. Since as- 
suming the presidency of the com- 
pany he has attracted men of long 
experience in the insurance busi- 
ness to the company and has 
constantly followed sound, tried 
and conservative plans. Under his 
direction the assets of the company 
have grown from $300,000 to 
$5,500,000 and insurance in force 
to approximately $80,000,000. The 


company now has a weekly pre- 
mium income of approximately 
$3,500,000 per year. 


Volunteer State Life 


The Volunteer State Life was 
founded by the late Z. C. Patten 
who served as first president for 
twenty-two years until his death in 
1925 without salary. Whenever he 
traveled through the company’s ter- 
ritory he defrayed his own ex- 
penses and for years after the fi- 
nancial position of the Volunteer 
State has become well established 
he prohibited dividends to the 
stockholders. 

Of the group of life insurance 
companies organized in Tennessee 
in 1903, the Volunteer State was 
the only one to incorporate as an 
old line legal reserve company to 
write ordinary life insurance. The 
Provident L. & A., the National L. 
& A. and the Life and Casualty 
Company were originally industrial 
life companies organized on the as- 
sessment plan. 

The Volunteer State Life has 
also developed along somewhat dif- 
ferent lines than the three other 
companies organized at the same 
time. The Provident L. & A. has 
built a very large volume of acci- 
dent and health business with its 
life insurance. The National L. & 
A. and the Life and Casualty Com- 
pany, originally strictly industrial 
life insurance companies, now write 
an expanding volume of ordinary. 
The territorial growth of these 
companies has for many years 
tended to embrace all sections of 
the country—South, North, the 
West and Pacific Coast territories. 
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THE PARTNER'S WIDOW 


JN talking to a prospect about business 
insurance this approach may be used 
effectively: 

“John, what are you going to do 
about Charlie's widow?" 

"What do you mean, ‘Charlie's widow'? 
Charlie isn't dead! He was here just a 
few moments ago." 

"No, he isn't dead now, but some day 
he may die, and then what are you going 
to do about his widow? You are a good 
friend of hers. Perhaps the court might 
think that you are such a good friend that 
you might put her interest ahead of the 
children's, and the court might appoint 
someone to look after their interest in 
Charlie's estate and in this business. What 
are you going to do then? Wouldn't it 
be better to buy out Charlie's interest 
for cash promptly at his death, and thus 
relieve yourself of any worry or obliga- 
tion to his widow, and have the business 
entirely to yourself?"—The V olunteer. 


— 


The Volunteer State Life, however, 
was conceived as a Southern ordi- 
nary life company and remains 
that today. With over $104,200,000 
of life insurance outstanding, it 
confines its operations roughly to 
the States between the Southern 
Atlantic Coast to the Mississippi 
River from Virginia to the Gulf. 
It is also licensed in Texas and 
Indiana. 

On Dee. 31, 1904, after a year of 
operations the Volunteer State had 
$2,796,000, and assets of $231,226. 


This was a fine beginning. The in- 


surance outstanding passed the 
$100 million point a number of 
years ago and at the end of last 
year the company had $28,496,091 
of admitted assets. 

Cecil Woods, president of the 
Volunteer State Life, began his 
business career with the Farmers 
National Bank of Shelbyville, Tenn. 
In 1922 he moved to Nashville, and 
purchased the state agency of the 
Bankers’ Life Company, of Des 
Moines. Under his management 
this agency became one of the out- 
standing agencies of his company. 

Mr. Woods was a member of the 
Million Dollar Round Table Club in 
1928. In 1935 and 1936 he was 
chairman of the executive commit- 
tee of the Agency Managers’ Asso- 
ciation of the Bankers Life. He 
was president of the Nashville 
Association of Life Underwriters 
in 1935 and 1936 and has held other 
positions in the national and local 
associations. 

In May, 1937, he became man- 
ager of the real estate and mort- 
gage loan department of the 
National Life & Accident Insur- 
ance Company. He resigned to be- 
come president of The Volunteer 
State Life on Jan. 2, 1939. 


Universal Life Insurance Company 


The Universal Life was organ- 
ized in 1923 by J. E. Walker, M.D. 
Of the eighteen legal reserve life 
insurance companies in the United 
States owned and managed by 
members of the Negro race, the 
Universal ranks fifth in size. It 
had admitted assets of $1,704,683, 
paid-in capital of $108,388 and a 
net surplus of $216,193 at the time 
of the company’s last financial 
statement on Dec. 31, 1942. The 
business is predominantly indus- 
trial, a large part of which is week- 
ly premium sick and accident cov- 
erage. In 1926 the company rein- 
sured the debits of the Mississippi 
Life that had been taken over by 
the Southern Life of Tennessee. 
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increased incomes, or they wouldn’t 
have made the move. 

AGENCY OFFICE SERVICE. 
In one eastern agency, where the 
majority of the policyholders are 
located nearby, nearly one-third 
come into the office to pay their 
premiums in person—a fairly high 
percentage, by the way. 

But whether one or 100% of the 
clientele comes up to the agency 
counter or window, each must be 
taken care of promptly, efficiently 
and made to feel at home. This 
means not only having all necessary 
forms at hand and an office force 
familiar with all procedures, but 
there should be injected into the 
picture a little human relationship. 
The clerk naturally will call the 
policyholders by names, either from 
immediate recognition or quick ref- 
erence to papers at hand, while the 
human angles can be _ further 
stressed by having the girl call in 
the agent or general agent to say 
a brief “Hello” and extend a word 
of greeting. Little things are big 
things. 


III “PAstT’” POLICYHOLDERS 


The Less Obvious 

LAPSES. Both agencies and 
home offices are pretty well organ- 
ized to keep insurance in force. 
Calls, personal letters, form letters 
and phone calls are utilized, to- 
gether with personal interviews, 
and often with gratifying success. 
The occurrence of genuine emergen- 
cies in the life of a policyholder is 
a matter over which we of course 
have no control. But we can do 
much if, during the life of a policy, 
we not only cultivate good will but 
lay equal stress on its counterpart, 
the removal of possible sources of 
policyholder irritation, a subject 
which The Spectator will discuss in 
detail in a later issue. 

SURRENDERS. I suppose it’s 
fair to assume, where request for a 
surrender comes through an agency, 
that considerable effort has already 
been expended for retention of the 
policy. We have stressed the avail- 
ability of the cash value for an 
emergency. 

But where such a request is re- 
ceived direct from a policyholder, 
why not include a return card and 
envelope so the policyholder can 
check his preference as to whether 
he would like this matter of possible 
reinstatement brought to attention 
one, two or six months from date? 

MATURING ENDOWMENTS 
AND PAID-UPS. Each of these 
cases represent an occasion of good 
will equal to it not exceeding that 
of the payment of an actual death 


or disability claim. Some letter or 
announcement should be sent or in- 
cluded with such notices or pay- 
ments, preferably prepared by 
someone with a knowledge of psy-, 
chology rather than by someone 
with the more methodical but color- 
less attitude of the typical under- 
writer or accountant. 


The More Obvious 
DEATH AND DISABILITY 


existence and here, again, we want 
the procedure to be simple, speedy. 
After all, there are no sweeter 
words in the world than “Death 
claims paid within 48 hours follow- 
ing receipt of satisfactory proof of 
death.” Let the home office econ- 
omize as they will anywhere else 
along the line — but let us make 
mighty sure that the personnel of 
the claim department is both cap- 
able and numerous enough to be 


PAYMENTS. Here, at last, we 
come to the real justification of our 


the word. 








R its current national advertisement NWNL has borrowed the 
adage that the Chinese pay their doctor only so long as he keeps 
them well. Whether legendary or not, this shrewdly devised rela- 
tionship serves to illustrate the principle that NWNL agents under 
the Arnold System are paid, not primarily for new insurance they 
sell, but for keeping their clients’ insurance programs in good health. 
The purpose of the Arnold System, as announced in 1939, is 
“to better reward better service”. Just how well it is accomplishing 
this is shown by the fact that over the four year period 1938-42 the 
average annual income of Arnold System agents increased 75 per 
cent. That its effect is to encourage a higher quality, more efficient 
agency operation is attested in many ways, not the least of which 
is the fact that average monthly production of new agents con- 
tracted during 1942 was more than twice as large as that of agents 
placed under contract in 1938. 

Such a soundly conceived system of compensation, geared to 
public demand and to current needs of the business and harnessed 
with modern selection and training programs, helps to explain 
NWNL’s vigorous, healthy growth, the result of a steadily growing 
body of satisfied policyholders. 


Northwestern .VaWiond/ Life 


tw MINNEAPOLIS, MINN 
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“expediters” in the true sense of 








SIMPLIFIED PROGRAMMING 
(Concluded from page 39) 


estate so as not to diminish the 
present free usable income. To do 
this with the minimum of taxation 
and to the greater benefit of the 
heirs is the problem. 


Gift Taxes 


The gift taxes start in the lower 
brackets and increase with each 
successive gift, while the estate 
taxes are accordingly lowered as 
each of the higher tax brackets are 
eliminated from the estate. A gift 
of property means a corresponding 
loss of income to the donor. Some 
form of suitable investment must 
be found to compensate for the loss 
of income. This can be done by 


purchasing property that has: in- 
come tax advantages. The result is 
no loss of usable free income to the 
donor. This brings us directly to 
the questions for solution, which 
are: 

(1) What form of property be 
taxed the least and yet be of the 
greatest dollar value to the heirs? 

(2) What form of investment 
will yield the greatest free income? 

The answer to the first question 
is single premium life insurance 
because the tax is roughly on half 
of the actual money to be paid the 
heirs, and the amount of money 
the heirs will receive is twice the 
actual gift. The answer to the sec- 


aes reparation 


The FIRST STEP in preparation for actual FIELD 
WORK should be adequate schooling in the funda: 


mentals of Life Insurance and field practices. 


Our Plan Embodies__ 


A HOME OFFICE SCHOOL: Duration—Two Weeks 


COURSE OF STUDY 


1 + History of Life Insurance. 


2 +» Contracts — their costs and 
values. 


3 + Fundamental values and 
the function of Life Insur- 
ance.—What Life Insurance 
is and what it can be made 
to do. 


4+ The How and Why of sell- 
ing.—Field practices. Sales 
presentations, etc. 


5- Successful operation.— 
Time control. Adequate rece- 
ords. Organization. Work 
habits. 


Dees Your Company Do As Well? 





Write A. B. OLSON, Agency Vice-President 
for details of our 


“BUILDERS OF MEN” Agency Plan 





Organized 1901 


Guarantee Mutual Life ei 


OMAHA, NEBRASKA 
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ond question is single premium im- 
mediate annuities, because all the 
annuity income is not reported for 
income taxation. A substantial por- 
tion of the income is therefore free 
income and untaxed. It is due to 
the fact that a large portion of the 
income is not taxed that we get the 
result of a net increase in the total 
free usable income. 


General Consideration 


We are not discussing here, the 
single premium life insurance is- 
sued in combination with annuities. 
Rather it is contemplated here that 
the owner of the estate is insurable 
and will purchase the life insurance 
in different companies than those 
in which the annuities are pur- 
chased. In the particular case here 
under consideration a total invest- 
ment of X dollars as suggested will 
solve the problems, that is reduce 
estate taxes and increase the pros- 
pect’s free usable income. It is con- 
templated that the life insurance 
will be irrevocably transferred as a 
gift to the intended heirs. 

One exhibit was drawn showing 
estate taxation and another one 
showing the comparative income 
taxes on the income from the same 
brackets. 

The third exhibit showed: 


oS fC ee $X 
Administration and Probate 





ME Sr hea $X 
Net taxable estate ........ $X 
Less: 

Estate taxes: 

Federal X Dollars 

N. Y. State X as xX 
Net remaining estate for the 

NE tas cast aid-gcixbihWsahe cen a xX 
Minimum automatic shrink- 

age of estate ........... X% 
ee ee ee $X 
Less Federal & State income 

A gS ts A aicieoacld ais $X 
Free usable income ........ $X 

The fourth exhibit prepared 


showed the present estate condi- 
tion and in a parallel column the 
results after following the sug- 
gested recommendations. 

In concluding, if the recommen- 
dations are followed the present 
free income is increased. There 
will be available sufficient cash to 
pay all taxes and administration 
costs. The net result is there will 
not be forced liquidation of securi- 
ties to pay these expenses. It means 
that the estate remaining will pass 
intact to the heirs. 
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Substantial Increase 


In Life Sales 


Production for May was 25.1 per 
cent more than for May of last 
year, according to a statement for- 
warded recently by Association of 
Life Insurance Presidents to the 
United States Department of Com- 
merce. For the first five months of 
this year, the total was 2.7 per cent 
less than for the corresponding 
period of 1942. 

The report aggregates the new 
paid-for business—not including 
revivals, increases or dividend ad- 
ditions—of 39 United States com- 
panies having 81 per cent of the to- 
tal life insurance outstanding in al! 
United States legal reserve com- 
panies, 

For May, the new business of the 
39 companies was $743,026,000 
against $593,839,000 during May of 
last year—an increase of 25.1 per 
cent. New Ordinary insurance was 
$460,994,000 against $364,688,000 
—an increase of 26.4 per cent. In- 
dustrial insurance was $127,626,000 
against $141,378,000—a decrease of 
9.7 per cent. Group insurance was 
$154,406,000 against $87,773,000— 
an increase of 75.9 per cent. 








NEW PAID-FOR LIFE INSURANCE—NOT INCLUDING REVIVALS, INCREASES OR DIVIDEND ADDITIONS 
39 UNITED STATES COMPANIES 


(These companies have 81°% of the total business outstanding in all United States legal reserve companies) 


1942 over 1943 over 
194 


Month 1941 1942 1943 1 1942 
ORDINARY INSURANCE 

January $413, 636,000 $790, 497,000 $378, 744,000 91.1% ~52.1% 
February 411,955,000 479,483,000 385, 480,000 16.4 ~19.6 
March 458,741,000 423,120,000 486,088,000 — 7.8 14.9 
April 486,179,000 372,648,000 495,554,000  —20.1 33.0 
May 482,040,000 364,688,000 460,994,000  —21.1 26.4 

2, 212,551,000 2, 430,436,000 2, 206,860,000 9.8 ~Se. 

INDUSTRIAL INSURANCE 
fanuary 126, 458,000 119,820,000 103,873,000 — 5.2 ~13.3 
F 136, 166,000 128,492, 000 117,563,000 — 7.1 1 
March 148,978,000 140,735,000 136,083,000 — 5.5 — 3.3 
April 147,462,000 139 022,000 126,662,000 — 5.7 ~ 8.9 
May 151,391,000 141.378,000 127,626,000 — 6.6 ~ 9.7 
710,455,000 667,447,000 611,807,000 — 6.1 ~ 8.8 
GROUP INSURANCE 
January 35,063,000 49,076,000 93,818,000 40.0 91.2 
February 43. 240,000 50,231,000 90 690,000 16.2 80.5 
March 41.992. 000 97,826,000 130,390,000 133.0 33.3 
April 51,096,000 124. 823,000 124,984,000 144.3 1 
ay 46. 765,000 87,773,000 154,406,000 87.7 75.9 
218, 156,000 409, 729,000 594, 288, 000 87.8 45.0 
TOTAL INSURANCE 

January 575,157,000 959,393,000 576,435,000 66.8 ~39.9 
February 591,361,000 656, 206.000 593,733,000 11.0 ~ 9.5 
March 649,711,000 611 681,000 752,561,000 1.8 13.7 
April 664,737,000 636 493,000 747,200,000 — 4.2 17.4 
May 660.196. 000 593.839, 000 743,026,000 —10.1 25.1 
3,141, 162,000 3,507,612, 000 3, 412,955,000 11.7 ~ 27 


For the first five months of this 
year, the new business of the 39 
companies was $3,412,955,000 
against $3,507,612,000 for the cor- 
responding period of 1942—a de- 
crease of 2.7 per cent. New Ordi- 
nary insurance was $2,206,860,000 


against $2,430,436,000—a decrease 
of 9.2 per cent. Industrial insur- 
ance was $611,807,000 against 
$667,447,000—a decrease of 8.3 per 
cent. Group insurance was $594,- 
288,000 against $409,729,000—an 
increase of 45.0 per cent. 








A LOOK AT 
THE RECORD 


Shows that for forty-three years, 
through wars, epidemics and depres- 
sion, the Home Life has continued 
its successful operations; 


Reveals that every liberal practice 
consistent with the safety of policy- 
holders’ funds has been adopted; 


Shows that insurance protection at 
guaranteed low cost has been pro- 
vided to its policyholders; 

Shows that every eligible member 
of the family can secure a policy 
for every purse and purpose with 
premiums payable weekly, monthly, 
quarterly, semi-annually or annually 
to suit the policyholders’ conveni- 
ence; 

Shows that the Home Life occupies 
high rank among the nation’s lead- 
ing Industrial-Ordinary life insur- 
ance companies. 


THE HOME LIFE 
INSURANCE COMPANY 
OF AMERICA 


EXECUTIVE OFFICES 
PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


President: BASIL S. WALSH 
Secretary: BERNARD L. CONNOR 
Treasurer: CHARLES T. CHASE 


SECURITY AND SERVICE SINCE 1899 

















R. C. Montgomery, M.B., B.Sc. 


The appointment is announced of 
Richard Clifton Montgomery, M.B., 
B.Sc., as medical officer of the Man- 
ufacturers Life, succeeding the late 
Dr. H. C. Cruikshank, whose death 
occured on Dec. 25, 1942. He joined 
the medical staff of the Manufac- 
turers Life on Dec. 27, 1927, and in 
the following year served as acting 
medical officer during the absence 
through illness of the late Dr. 
Cruikshank. In 1929 he was ap- 
pointed assistant medical officer. 








United Life and Accident 
Insurance Company 
CONCORD, N. H. 


REPRESENTATIVES 


have something unusual to sell. 
Ask the man who owns a United 
Life and Accident Insurance 
contract which contains: 


1. Life Insurance 

2. Double Indemnity 

3. Triple Indemnity 

4. Non-cancellable Ac- 
cident Insurance 


5. Waiver of Premium 


Territory Available for New 
General Agencies in Pennsyl- 
vania and Ohio 


Write 
WILLIAM D. HALLER 


Vice President and 
Agency Manager 
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INCREASE YOUR INCOME 


We desire representation in a number of 
cities and towns located in the states 
mentioned below. Insurance Salesmen 
and General Insurance Agencies who can 
produce from fifty to a hundred thousand 
life insurance a.year can increase their 
incomes by representing us under Agency 
Appointments direct with the home office. 
The opportunity to become General 
Agents is always open to those showing 
initiative. You would have the backing 
of a very cooperative home office. 


Delaware New Jersey 
Illinois North Carolina 
Indiana Ohio 

Michigan Pennsylvania 





Address 


PHILADELPHIA LIFE 
INSURANCE COMPANY 


111 North Broad St. Philadelphia, Pa. 
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AMERICAN NATIONAL INSURANCE CO. 


GALVESTON, TEXAS — W. L. MOODY, Jr., PRESIDENT 
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HE quality of under-emphasis marks the work of 

a master performer in the fields of acting, writing 
and public speaking—and wouldn’t it be simply wonder- 
ful if this technique would some day catch on with 
radio performers ?—but the amazing thing is that its 
advantages have not been more generally recognized by 
life insurance salesmen. Difficult as it is to ex- 
aggerate the benefits of life insurance protection, a 
fair percentage of the total number of operating life 
underwriters manage to accomplish this feat, and for 
their pains merely succeed in arousing the suspicions 
of the prospect. There must be a catch in it some place, 
is the inevitable reaction to all such effort. 

* * * 


N unbiased examination of a life insurance con- 
tract will generally convince the layman that on 

its merits it sounds just a little too good to be true— 
so why guild the lily? Actually, most people already 
realize their need for such protection and require only 
motivation. This can be accomplished more often than 
not by leaning over backward a little rather than try- 
ing for a runaway sale. Explain benefits thoroughly 
and conservatively—and explain the policyholders’ re- 
sponsibilities along with his privileges. In such pro- 
cedure the policyholder will be likely to have a greater 
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T seems to me that the most interesting, and perhaps 

the most significant question, regarding the entire 
subject of agent’s compensation is why the subject is 
looming so large at this particular time. Why wasn’t 
“it brought up in 1931? Or in 1936? Or in 1940? Why 
now? 


* %* 


URELY the deficiencies of the present compensa- 

tion system were apparent ten years ago. The in- 
equalities, injustices, and short-comings existed in the 
past to the same extent as they do today. Why then 
is the attention of the entire industry suddenly fo- 
cused on the question now? 

The answer is that it has suddenly assumed a sig- 
nificance that did not formerly exist, and that this 
Significance is not, and cannot be, confined to the ques- 
tion itself. 

This movement, like all movements in the fields of 
economics and politics, cannot be viewed as an isolated 
happening. It is part of a tremendously large pattern, 
and without an awareness of the pattern, the indi- 
vidual movement makes little sense. 


* * * 


HAT is the larger pattern? It is a pattern of 

combination or group or wholesale purchases of 
life insurance—a pattern that is now apparent to those 
whose perception is keen and whose imagination is 
active. The pattern is the missing link in the present 
discussions of agent’s compensation. It is the answer 
to the all-important question, “Why has the subject 
suddenly demanded so much attention?” 
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V ' by Frank Ellington e ) 
of appreciation of his newly acquired property and con- 
ing sequently less likely to allow it to drift into the lapse 
ler- danger zone. Also less likely to become the party of 
‘ith the second part in legal proceedings arising from false 
its statements in the original application. Such suits gen- 
by erally are decided in faver of the insuring company, 
ex- because they do not go to court without proper cause, 
, a but always they do a great deal of harm to the business 
ife and set up obstacles in the path of future saies. 
for *% * * 
ons 


N example of the value of conservative promises in 




















= such dealings was given to me recently by a Phila- 
delphia agent for one of the leading companies. He 
told of a peculiar case involving the death of a policy- 

on- holder who had purchased a contract without knowing 
on he was afflicted with cancer, although the condition 
— was known, or strongly suspected by his doctor at the 
dy time the policy was issued. Later the policyholder and 
nly his family were Warned that the company might re- 
an fuse payment on the contract, but in this instance, 
ry- after full knowledge of the circumstances, the company 
nly saw fit to pay the claim when it became due. This act 
re- was publicized widely by the relatives of the insured 
ro- and, of course, by the agent who emphasized the lib- 
ter erality of his company. 

E By Halsey D. Josephson e 

ps T now becomes clear that the deficiencies of the pres- 

re ent compensation system—always apparent, but 

is never sufficiently serious to alter our course, or inter- 

’t fere with our progress—are about to become aggra- 

ny vated to the point of complete unworkability. With a 
relatively few agents making combination sales to hun- 
dreds or thousands, it is clear, first, that the Sales 

- Commission must be lowered, and second, since they 

“i will be physically incapable of servicing so many in- 

# sured, others will have to do that work .and receive the 
Service Commissions. Surely we cannot vest service 

on “ule , . 

“a commissions in an agent who is patently unable to do 
the servicing. Of equal importance, is the fact that 
the majority of agents will not be making Sales Com- 

a missions and will be dependent exclusively on Service 

Commissions. 

S- * * 

ITH this pattern in mind, the question of agent’s 

yf : : . , 

d ; compensation must be viewed in a new light. It 

| is not a question of a majority vote. It is not a ques- 

n, > . . , : 

_ tion of inadequacy in the past. It is a question of 
whether a system that worked reasonably well in the 
past can work at all in the future. Conditions, not the 
votes of committees, determine the answer. 

if . = < 

f T is indeed unfortunate that many people who are 

e articulate on the subject of agent’s compensation, 

s do not themselves understand the implications. It is 

t dangerous to assume that the pattern of the past is to 

r be the pattern of the future. A changed method of 

t compensation based on this assumption will be some- 


what short of brilliant. 











The Money Is Waiting 


One of our Philadelphia underwriters, in the army, 
one camp further on than the induction center, writing 
to his insurance associates of the office, said: 


“On the way up here in the train I became acquainted 
with an 18 year old lad. He was just out of high school, 
and hailed from a town with a population of 1,000. When 
we were allowed an hour in the Pennsylvania Station in 
New York. he asked me if he could use the escalator— 
he had never seen one before. 


“IT learned that both his parents were dead. He had 
no other relatives aside from his two sisters. He had 
given the fiff™me of his guardian to be used on his identi- 
fication tag. 


“T asked him if he would have gone to college had he 
stayed home. He said yes, and that he was going to 
college after the war. I supposed that he intended to 
work his way through. ‘No,’ said the kid from the 
country. ‘My father left an insurance policy for my 
schooling. I don’t know what kind it is, but I do know 
the money is there.’ 

“And we underwriters sit around talking about the 
merits and demerits of Term, O.L., 20 Pay, and so on, 
when we could go out and get somebody a college educa- 
tion.”’ 


THE PENN MUTUAL LIFE 
INSURANCE COMPANY 


WILLIAM H. KINGSLEY JOHN A. STEVENSON 
Chairman of the Board President 
Independence Square Philadelphia 
— A 




















They Serve 
in Peace and in War 


* Fighting men from The State Life 
Organization have pledged their lives 
in the cause of Freedom... The State 
Life owns $11,000,000 in War Bonds 
and other U. S. Government securi- 
ties . . . Payments to Policyowners 


and Beneficiaries total $140,000,000 
. . . Life Insurance and The State 
Life serve in Peace and in War. 


w 


THE STATE LIFE 
INSURANCE COMPANY 


Indianapolis, Indiana 
MUTUAL LEGAL RESERVE FOUNDED 1894 
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THIS WESTERN WORLD 
BY BOB FOLEY 


AS one reads the current magazines, nowadays, he 
is struck with the enormous amount of adver- 
tising devoted to products of the future. Of course, 
this is a clever advertising device by which the ad- 
vertiser distracts the buyer’s eye from the present 
scarcity to the mirage of post-war plenty and the in- 
evitable production race. It also helps to keep the 
buyer remembering the producer; which is just what 
they want to happen. 
* * * 


OW there is no scarcity in the insurance business. 

At least, there is none of products. So, maybe 
that is what has lulled insurance men into thinking 
that present business habits and standards may con- 
tinue indefinitely. Yet, as one talks to various insur- 
ance men, at least a sizable proportion will admit 
a feeling of uneasiness about the future of insurance. 
Most of it stems from present governmental predilec- 
tions; the fear of Federal regulation of the business; 
encroachment of Socialized Federal insurance pro- 
grams and other clouds of portent. 


DON‘T want to make a case for either side in this 

column. Still, it does seem as if the insurance men 
are executing that well-known military maneuver de- 
scribed as running for cover, as far as facing the 
situation is concerned. Let’s see! How long ago was 
the TNEC investigation? Three years ago? Four 
years? I forget. But, the point in question is that 
the insurance business had a perfect tip-off at that 
time to the thinking of the administration and the 
direction they were heading. And in the years since 
that investigation there has been not one obvious ef- 
fort made by the insurance business to spike the 


Federal guns. 
* * * 


LL sorts of motives have been ascribed to the 

administration and the Brain Trust. But, just 
for the sake of the argument, let’s say they really are 
trying to solve the problem concerning our substand- 
ard part of the nation. If it should be no more than 
that why can’t the insurance business wade into the 
problem in their own way? If they should solve it, 
it might just possibly forestall the dreaded action in- 
definitely. 


* * * 


T is something to think over. It involves the problem 

of housing. Some companies are taking steps in 
that direction, now. It involves the problems of food. 
In this connection life insurance might overhaul its 
system of farm ownership to bring out some interest- 
ing possibilities. It involves the problems of old age, 
health and sickness. And with those problems should 
come the greater participation in discussions and ac- 
tion by the Health and Accident companies. Behind 
every discussion, every act, should be the thought 
that this is a step taken to preserve insurance as a 
business; that it might involve considerable expense 
for a time; that it might show a very small interest 
return at any time. But, most important of all, it 
would render Federal intervention distasteful to the 
lower bracket income groups. And what more could 
the insurance business ask? 
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SixtTy-ONE YEARS STRONG 








EUREKA-MARYLAND 
ASSURANCE CORPORATION 


Baltimore Maryland 














Montgomery, Alabama 


Not too old — Not too large. 


Its age and size make it one 
of the better companies for 
agency opportunities. 


* = e 
Address inquiries to: 
W. CLYDE JENNINGS, Pres. 
Montgomery, Alabama 
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NO NEED FOR BLINDFOLD SELLING 


Today the life underwriter has greater need than 
ever to conserve his time and energy. Aimless calls, 
based more upon hope than upon plan. consume time 
that is too precious. Blindfold selling is out. Skill- 
fully prepared sales promotion helps are widely avail- 
able and used to good advantage by successful agents. 

Fidelity’s lead service last year, for instance, pro- 
duced $2.86 in first year premiums for each name cir- 
cularized. Many Fidelity agents abandoned blindfold 
selling twenty-seven years ago when the lead service 
was launched. Since then more than a quarter of a 
billion life insurance has been written as a direct 
result. 

We are glad to have pioneered in this field—helping 
to wipe out blindfold selling for all agents. 


DELITY MUTUAL LIFE 
INSURANCE COMPANY 
PHILADELPHIA 


E. A. ROBERTS, President 
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CANADIAN LETTER 


W/E had occasion in Montreal recently to dine with 
the financial editor of a prominent newspaper 
in that city. We had met him while he was sitting 
“outside” of an insurance meeting, while we had been 
fortunate to get “inside.” He had a complaint to make, 
but beyond telling us he has more or less kept it to 
himself. It was simply this: He had heard that there 
was an important insurance meeting taking place; 
in fact it had been hinted that he might be able to 
get some good copy if he went down. On approach- 
ing the door of the convention room, he was treated 
as if he were not wanted, so he didn’t push. He came 
back when he thought the meeting would be over just 
to make sure he didn’t miss anything that might be 
of real news value. Making his wants known again, 
he was given a batch of stuff with the request that his 
paper give the meeting as complete coverage as pos- 
sible. 
* * * 
T was while he was trying to find enough room in his 
pockets for this batch of material that we wandered 
up, met our friend, and hied down to the dining room. 
When we heard of his experience, we asked him what 
he thought the solution to the newspaperman’s plight 
would be. He said that insofar as life insurance was 
concerned, he didn’t give one damn. He had decided 
that he was not going to write a single word on the 
meeting. 
* * * 
E were amazed, a week or so later, while read- 
ing our friend’s paper, to notice a big splurge on 
that very same meeting—mnews which was a week old. 
When we saw him again, we brought up the subject, 
for we were curious indeed. The explanation was 
quite simple. The life insurance folk weren’t anxious 
to have him in at the meeting; yet they were anxious 
that something appear in the press. He had ditched 
the handouts which hadn’t even been edited down to 
the actual news value. Hence, life insurance resorted 
to its sure-fire line of secondary defence: Advertising 
managers of insurance companies got in touch with 
advertising managers of newspapers to kindly turn 
copy over to the financial editors. 
* * * 


E have often wondered why news writers on the 

daily papers are treated thusly. There can be 
no denial whatsoever of the fact that such a situation 
exists. We think that by bringing the subject up at 
this time that an evil can be cured which serves to 
kill free and favorable publicity on life insurance; 
which, in the case of handouts forced upon news edi- 
tors, only results in the burying of that stuff in some 
dead corner of the paper under label headings that 
will never attract the item to public attention; and 
which serves to have an adverse effect on real good, 
lively news when such is really available. Prejudiced 
writers will approach the matter with bias; they’ll 
write in the same frame of mind; and nothing is 
gained. 

* * * 

E’RE going to make a suggestion in the hope 

that it will be accepted in the proper spirit: We 
would urge the cultivation of friendships amongst 
newspapermen and newspaper departments that can be 
of some help to life insurance; we would suggest that 
when some news item is available the newspaperman 
himself be called or called upon, and not the advertis- 





CLIMBING ... 


A few items of interest concerning this 

Company, now in its 43rd year: 

FIRST on Industrial Accident and Health insurance 
in force. 

FIRST Company to build $100,000,000 Ordinary in 
force during the first 10 years in this kind of 
business. 

SIXTH among all Companies on Industrial Life In- 
surance in force. 

EIGHTH on gain in life insurance in force during 

942. 

ELEVENTH on total life insurance written in 1942. 

TWENTY-SECOND among all Companies, regardless 
of age, on total life insurance in force . . . 
over a billion dollars. 


The NATIONAL LIFE AND 
ACCIDENT IN Cola 

















/NATIONAL BLDG. 


NASHVILLE Way TENNESSEE 














Short Short Story 


Riders of the desert one night were ordered 
by a Genie to halt and gather each a handful 
of gravel, holding it until dawn. 

“Then you will be both glad and sorry.” 
At dawn each held not gravel, but sparkling 
precious stones. They were glad they heeded 
the Genie, sorry they had not scooped up 
more gravel. 

Your prospect will feel glad and sorry when 
you write his policy . . . glad he invested 
what he did... sorry he didn’t invest more 
.. . NOW is the time to make him feel that 
way. 


Shenandoah Life Insurance Co., Inc. 


Roanoke, Virginia 
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ing manager; we would urge that when there is any 
gathering—social or otherwise—to which newspaper- 
men can be invited, go ahead and invite them because 
they like a good time as well as you. If there’s a meet- 
ing, let them in. Provide them with all requirements 
and, in the event that an address occurs which might 
have an off-the-record tinge, tell them and, FOR 
GOD’S SAKE, trust them. They’ll be only too pleased 
to let you censor their copy if you only ask them. For 
after all, newspapermen are just a human bunch of 


guys. 
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Why 


has the average size Guardian policy increased since 
Guardian Agents started selling with Guardian GRAPH- 
ESTATE? 


why 


have policies stayed in force longer? 


Because 

Guardian GRAPH-ESTATE* meets every need of 
both agent and buyer. For the agent, it is an appealing, 
low-pressure sales-track-to-run-on which builds his pres- 
tige from the first interview. For the insurance buyer, 
it presents vividly his own individual problem, shows 
clearly how life insurance solves it within his earning 
capacity and without disturbing the balance between his 
savings and protection. 
Guardian GRAPH-ESTATE is a unique—a truly distinc- 
tive life insurance service. 
*Patented hy THE GUARDIAN. 


THE GUARDIAN LIFE 


INSURANCE COMPANY OF AMERICA 
NEW YORK CITY 
A MUTUAL COMPANY ESTABLISHED 1860 


GUARDIAN OF AMERICAN FAMILIES FOR 83 YEARS 
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ONE MAN BOOSTED 
HIS VOLUME 40% 


Says Reliance Representative S______: 

““Sell Perfect Protection and you'll sell 40% 
more life insurance than you’ve been selling.’ That 
was the statement made to me before I contracted 
with Reliance Life. I considered this an overstate- 
ment but surprisingly it was not. I did sell in excess 
of 40% more life insurance my first year with 
Reliance Life than I had sold with ::nother company. 
I had been second in the United States with that 
particular company.” 

Last year Mr. S____ received commissions of 
$20,598.93 from Reliance Life. This is one of 
many amazing, true statements by Reliance 
representatives. If you would like to know 
more about the Perfect Protection he talks 
about, see the Reliance Life Manager, or write 


RELIANCE LIFE 


INSURANCE COMPANY OF PITTSBURGH 
Farmers Bank Building _— Pittsburgh, Pa. 
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ALONG CITY STREETS 


By W. EUGENE ROESCH 


AR bond selling by life insurance agents is not 
new to this country. During the First World 
War many of the producers were very active in dis- 
posing of Victory Loan securities. Among the most 
energetic of them was a small group in New York 
City who decided, after the Armistice, that they should 
continue their association and friendship on a perma- 
nent basis. From that thought came the General 
Agents’ Round Table of New York which has been a 
great factor for good in the business for more than 
twenty years. 
* * 
N June 25 that Round Table met for the express 
purpose of honoring Robert L. Jones, advisory 
general agent in New York City for the State Mutual 
Life Assurance Company of Worcester. It was the 
anniversary of his sixty-first year in the business. 
Incidentally, he and Mrs. Jones celebrated their golden 
wedding anniversary during the same week and were 
feted by church groups, by friends and by neighbors. 
“Uncle Bob” is hale and active at the age of seventy- 
five and more than kept pace, through memories and 
quips exchanged, with those who gathered at the Bank- 
ers Club in New York City to do him honor. 
* * * 
T the luncheon in his honor, under the chairman- 
ship of Julian S. Myrick, second vice-president 
of the Mutual Life of New York, one after the other 
of his friends paid vocal tribute to Mr. Jones as a man 
and as a factor in life insurance throughout the United 
States. Letters poured in from friends who could not 
attend, and were read by Clancy D. Connell, general 
agent of the Provident Mutual Life of Philadelphia. 
Grant Taggart, president of the NALU, sent his 
greetings—as did dozens of others. In person, Holgar 
Johnson, president of the Institute of Life Insurance, 
lauded Mr. Jones; as did Vincent P. Whitsitt, man- 
ager of the Association of Life Insurance Presidents, 
and others of the guests. Collectively, they presented 
Mr. Jones with a suitably-inscribed silver platter. Mr. 
Jones’ son and grandson saw him receive it and heard 
his expression of gratitude. 
% * * 
N the course of his acceptance remarks, Mr. Jones 
referred frequently to pictures, tickets, pocket notes 
and memoranda which he had before him 
abilia of sixty-one years of a great business career. 
Touching indeed was a letter he had, as a young boy, 
written to his mother—carefully leaving most of the 
page blank so that she could use the paper since his 
family was then too poor to purchase stationery. To 
hand, also, Mr. Jones had a ticket for the first delega- 
tion to cross the Brooklyn Bridge in 1883. And an- 
other for the opening of the Brooklyn Rapid Transit 
System in 1900. Briefly, Mr. Jones covered the high- 
lights of his sixty-one business years from the time 
when he started with the old Mutual Reserve Fund 
Life Association in 1882, on to his connection with the 
L. A. Cerf Agency in 1907 and his subsequent junction 
with the State Mutual Life which he made in 1914. 
From those days to date Bob Jones has seen this 
country go from local to global responsibilities and has 
watched the business he graces become one of the 
greatest stabilizing factors in his nation’s economy. 
The part he himself took in that growth was a great 
role, superbly played. 
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7 TAX EXEMPTION FOR LIFE 
INSURANCE PREMIUMS 














ory 

tual 
howe On August 20, 1942 the Board of Directors of your Society passed a 
va resolution urging the Congress of the United States to include in the then 
vere ending revenue legislation three provisions affecting the tax interests ° 
ors olicyholders ; namely, the continuance of the $40,000 exemption of life 
ary insurance policy proceeds from Federal Estate Tax, some reasonable deduc- 
‘ tion for Federal Income Tax purposes of premiums paid by policyholders 
rance and exemption from Federal Estate Tax of life insurance 
for the payment of Federal 


re for life insu 
proceeds definitely earmarked by policyholders 
Taxes on their estate i r Federal Income Tax purposes 
of the premiums paid by policyholders on such policies. This action by me 
Board was communicated to Sena i 




















1an- 
~ mittee on Finance, and Represen 
7 Committee on Ways 20 Means, with the observation that precedents for 
er such exemptions were to be found in the British and Canadian tax laws. 
ited While Congress did not adopt these recommendations, it did insert in 
nes the Victory Tax Title of the Revenue Act provision for a credit for premiums 
a paid for life insurance. In this way it gave recognition to the soundness of the 
oer rinciple involved in exemption from income tax of premiums paid for life 
his insurance. 
- As a policyholder you will be interested in knowing that on April 19, 
Ts 1943 Senator Bridges of New Hampshire -ntroduced a bill (S 1016) in the 
sere United States Senate which, if passed, will permit individuals to deduct from 
aren gross income for tax purposes certain amounts paid as life insurance Pre- 
nted miums. The exemption provided by the bill would apply to policies in force 
Mr. on December 8, 1941 and would be limited to 10% of the taxpayer's net 
eard income or to 1,000, whichever is the lesser. This bill is now pending before 
the Senate Committee on Finance. A companion pill (HR 2541) introduced 
in the House by Congressman Goodwin of Massachusetts is now pending 
ones before the Committee on Ways and Means. 
jotes While the management of your Society has @ justifiable interest in the 
mor- effect of taxes Upon the capacity of its members to continue their life insut- 
reer. ance programs, it recognizes that policyholders as individuals can be more 
boy, influential than your Society in bringing to the attention of their Congress 
men their points of view on the pending legislation. 
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from the insurance scene of a 

number of nationally known 
leaders, prominent among whom 
were John K. Gore, retired veteran 
actuary of the Prudential Insur- 
ance Company of America, and, 
just as this issue is going to press, 
the death of Colonel Charles Bur- 
ton Robbins, manager and general 
counsel of the American Life Con- 
vention. Early in June Charles F. 
Howell, vice-president and former 
editor of the Weekly Underwriter, 
died near the end of his seventy- 
fourth year at his home in Brook- 
lyn, N. Y. Loughton T. Smith, vice- 
president of The Spectator, died in 
Dallas, Tex., on June 28. An edi- 
torial tribute to his memory ap- 
pears elsewhere in this issue. 

John Kinsey Gore, who for many 
years was internationally promi- 
nent as an actuary, died June 22 
at his home in Orange, N. J., after 
a short illness. Mr. Gore was a 
veteran of the staff of the Pruden- 
tial Insurance Company of Amer- 
ica when he retired from active 
duty in March, of 1934. He had 
then been continuously employed by 
the Prudential since 1892, begin- 
ning as a mathematician. He then 
successively became an assistant 
actuary, an actuary and a vice-pres- 
ident, as well as serving a number 
of years as a member of the board 
of directors. 

In addition to his attainments as 
an actuary, Mr. Gore was an inven- 
tor of several rare tabulating ma- 
chines which came into wide use 
by insurance companies as soon as 
they were perfected. He was born 
in Newark on Feb. 3, 1864, a son 
of George W. and Mary L. (Kin- 
sey) Gore. He was graduated from 
Columbia University in 1883 with 
an A.B. degree and three years 
later had received his Master’s de- 
gree. 

Excepting for the eight years 
from 1884 to 1892, when he was a 
teacher and principal of the Wood- 
bridge School, New York, Mr. 
Gore’s entire professional career 
was with the Prudential. He was 
a Fellow of the Actuarial Society 
of America, of which he was presi- 
dent from 1908 to 1910, and was 
a prolific writer of various tracts 
and manuals on actuarial proce- 
dure. 

Colonel Charles Burton Robbins, 
manager and general counsel Amer- 
ican Life Convention, died at St. 
Lukes Hospital, Cedar Rapids, 
Iowa, July 5 of complications that 
followed a gall bladder removal 
operation performed in Chicago late 
last October. 


R trom ti weeks saw the passing 
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The Late John K. Gore 
Eo SR 


Funeral services were held at 
Cedar Rapids on the afternoon of 
July 8th. Body will be taken to 
Washington for burial in Arlington 
Cemetery. 

Colonel Robbins left his classes 
at University of Nebraska to serve 
as a private in the First Nebraska 
Infantry, U. S. Volunteers, in 1898, 
rising to 2nd lieutenant during the 
Spanish-American War and the 
Philippine Insurrection. Taking 





The Late Charles B. Robbins 
SR - ee 


part in twenty-seven engagements, 
he was decorated with the Silver 
Star and Purple Heart, the latter 
for injuries sustained in battle. He 
continued his military career, serv- 
ing as a major during the First 
World War, and was subsequently 
promoted to the rank of colonel in 
1926. Recognizing his abilities as 
a leader, the Iowa Department of 
The American Legion selected 
Colonel Robbins as its state com- 
mander for 1922-23, where his ac- 
complishments were unexcelled in 
prior or subsequent years. 

Appreciating his fine qualities, in 
1928 President Coolidge appointed 
Colonel Robbins as assistant secre- 
tary of war, which position he held 
during 1928 and 1929. It is a little 
known fact that President Hoover 
later offered the Cabinet post of 
secretary of war to Colonel Rob- 
bins, but the honor was regretfully 
declined because of pressing busi- 
ness affairs. 

Admitted to the Bar upon gradu- 
ation from Columbia University 
College of Law in 1903, he entered 
practice in his home town of Cedar 
Rapids, Iowa, where he was ap- 
pointed to the Bench as a judge of 
the Superior Court, serving con- 
tinuously from 1909 through 1919. 
He held a sustained interest in 
legal affairs and was an active 
member of the Iowa Bar Associa- 
tion and the American Bar Asso- 
ciation through the years. Evidenc- 
ing his versatility, even while 
guiding the activities of the head- 
quarters office of the American Life 
Convention, he functioned as chair- 
man of the board of the Federal 
Home Loan Bank at Des Moines, 
Iowa, from the time of that bank’s 
inception. 

The National Association of In- 
surance Commissioners held their 
seventy-fourth annual convention 
in Boston the second week in June 
and elected Charles F. J. Harring- 
ton, popular Massachusetts com- 
missioner, head of the organiza- 
tion. John Sharp Williams, III, 
Mississippi commissioner and re- 
tiring president ,of the NAIC, 
delivered the keynote address of 
the meeting in which he urged long 
and thorough study of any further 
social reforms in this country, such 
as those proposed under the Bev- 
eridge Plan in England. 
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REVIEW... 





Sir William Beveridge, inciden- 
tally was almost simultaneously ex- 
plaining his views on such subjects 
to New York insurance men and 
educators at the Metropolitan Club 
in that city. While not impressed, 
insurance-wise by his views, the 
concensus was that Sir William was 
sincere and earnest in his propos- 
als and that his personality was one 
that is bound to make friends for 
his cause. 

Henry James, president and 
chairman of the board of the 
Teachers Insurance & Annuity As- 
sociation, New York, since 1932 
resigned as president, retaining his 
other title and active interest in 
the organization and was succeeded 
in the first named position by Dev- 
ereux C. Josephs who joined the as- 
sociation four years ago as finan- 
cial vice-president. 

With economic and social trends 
pointing to a scarcity of large in- 
comes and fortunes in the future, 
an oddity in the insurance news is 
of more than passing interest. It 
concerns Dr. Nathaniel T. Coulson, 
a former dentist of San Francisco, 
who is currently receiving annuity 
payments at the rate of nearly $32,- 
000 annually. Starting his annuity 
program in 1908 (he still has forty- 
eight in force), Dr. Coulson has 
received payments amounting to a 
little more than a half a million 
dollars from an investment of a 


HEADS PIONEER AGENCY 





HARTHUR SCHMIDT 
Heads Reorganized Allen & Schmidt 
Agency of the New England Mutual 
Life in New York City 


little under two hundred thousand 
dollars. 

The subject of improved public 
relations and institutional adver- 
tising was in the forefront once 
again with the report to the Domin- 
ion House of Commons by a special 
committee of the Canadian Life 
Officers on the general subject of 


health insurance plans and by a 
proposal presented to the Canadian 
Life Officers Association to extend 
its long-in-effect program of insti- 
tutional advertising. Also the topic 
was discussed at some length at the 
Southern Round Table meeting of 
the Life Insurance Advertisers As- 
sociation at Nashville, Tenn. 

Harry V. Wade, vice-president 
and general manager of the Stand- 
ard Life of Indiana, offered the 
realistic observation that the gen- 
eral public is not so much inter- 
ested right now as to exactly who 
is winning the war for the United 
Nations, or just what is the con- 
tribution of the various home front 
organizations. They simply want 
to see the end of it, and his thought 
was that life insurance groups will 
do well to plan for public relations 
activities in the post-war period 
instead of concentrating on that 
topic at the moment. 

Another annual meeting by a na- 
tional association was that held by 
the American Institute of Actua- 
ries at the Edgewater Beach Hotel 
in Chicago. A. J. McAndless, pres- 
ident of the Lincoln National Life, 
Fort Wayne, Ind., was elected pres- 
ident. Other officers elected were as 
follows: Clarence H. Tookey, ac- 
tuary of the Occidental Life, and 
Robertson Hunter, vice-president 
and actuary of the Equitable Life 
of Iowa, vice-presidents; Will D. 
McKinnon, Equitable Life of lowa, 
re-elected secretary and Ross D. 
Moyer, underwriting vice - presi- 
dent of the Northwestern National 
Life of Minneapolis, re-elected trea- 
surer; Erston L. Marshall, vice- 
president of Lafayette Life, re- 
elected librarian. 


RECENTLY ELECTED HEADS OF THREE IMPORTANT LOCAL ASSOCIATIONS 





LOUIS BEHR, Chicago 


LLOYD H. FEDDER, Pittsburgh 


DETRICH H. WARD, New York 
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SERVING FOR VICTORY 


O. J. Arnold, president of Northwestern National 
Life Insurance Company, has been named chairman 
of the new Minnesota War Finance Committee which 
will direct war bond sales in the state, following the 
organizational pattern being established throughout 
the country. Appointment was made by Secretary of 
the Treasury Henry Morgenthau, Jr. 

* * * 


Lt. (j. g.) Stephen A. Williams, Jr., associated with 
the John R. Hastie Agency of The Mutual Life of New 
York in Chicago before joining the Navy, closed a 
substantial case while on furlough recently, lined up 
two more cases, and returned to duty to find that he 
had been promoted to a full lieutenancy. 

* * * 

Thirteen Hartford insurance companies have under- 
taken the task of filling out and mailing almost two 
million copies of War Ration Book 3 to residents of 
Connecticut. Lauding the voluntary action of the 
companies, which are donating their facilities and the 
services of their employees, as a “splendid public ser- 
vice,” Chester Bowles, state OPA director, estimated 
that approximately 3,000 insurance company employees 
would spend 36,000 man hours or more on the project. 

* % * 

An acute war-time need, seen and recognized by 
William Montgomery, president of the Acacia Mutual 
Life Insurance Company, for space to house vital 
blood donor facilities, has resulted in a generous dona- 
tion to the American Red Cross of entire third floor of 
Acacia’s modern home office building together with 
additional space on the first and second floors. 

* * * 


THE WAR FRONT 


broad experience in the field, during which he served 
as supervisor of agencies, regional district manager of 
Greater New York territory and district manager at 
New York, he entered the home office as superintendent 
of agents in December, 1940. He has been director 
of Agencies since February, 1942. 

* * * 

Announcement has been made by Pacific Mutual 
Life Insurance Company that effective June 1, Fred- 
erick R. Gale will become associated with the company 
as Comptroller. 

* * * 

The Equitable Life of Iowa recorded its fifth con- 
secutive monthly gain for 1943 in May, when the field 
force paid for $4,509,416 in life insurance and annui- 
ties for a gain of $916,702, or 25.5 per cent, over the 
total volume paid for in May, 1942, Ray E. Fuller, 
agency vice-president, announced. 

* * * 

Alfred P. McMurtrie who entered the service of 
The Manhattan Life in a clerical capacity in 1890 has 
retired for reasons of health. During his continuous 
service of over 53 years Mr. McMurtrie was advanced 
through various stages until he was elected vice-presi- 
dent and secretary in 1937. " 


The Oklahoma City agency of The Mutual Life of mot = 


New York has been cited by the U. S. Treasury De- 
partment for its outstanding participation in the 
“Oklahoma 89’er Day” War Bond Drive to under- 
write the $40,000,000 Cruiser “U.S.S. Oklahoma City.” 


x * * 


On June 28 Peter Larsen, advertising manager of 
The Insurance Field, will report to the advanced indoc- 
trination base at Fort Schuyler, N. Y., as a lieutenant, 
j. g., in the United States Naval Reserve. He has been 
granted a leave of absence for the duration. Having 
been a deck officer in the Reserve from 1935 to 1938, 
Mr. Larsen anticipates assignment to sea duty. 


COMPANIES 


Olen E. Anderson has been elected second vice-pres- 
ident of the John Hancock Mutual Life Insurance 
Company. Mr. Anderson has been associated with the 
John Hancock since 1921, when he entered the service 
of the company as an agent in Philadelphia. After a 
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THE HOME FRONT 


William W. Bodine has been elected financial vice- 
president of The Penn Mutual Life Insurance Company 
succeeding Thomas Newhall, resigned. Mr. Bodine 
will assume his new duties September 1, when his 
resignation as President of The United Gas Improve- 
ment Company becomes effective. For the greater 
portion of his 34 years of service with U.G.I. he has 
had the responsibility of the corporate and financial 
affairs of the Company and its operating subsidiaries. 
Mr. Bodine has been a Trustee of The Penn Mutual 
Life Insurance Company since 1931 and a very active 
member of its Finance Committee for a number of 
years. 

* *% * 

That the trend in life insurance sales, which showed 
a slackening at the start of the war, is now definitely 
on the up-and-up is indicated by the fact that the 
National Life Insurance company for the third con- 
secutive month now reports a substantial gain in sales 
over the same period of last year. During the month 
of May 1943 the sales of new life insurance were 34.65 
per cent greater than in May 1942. 

* % * 

Richard G. Cady has been appointed assistant trea- 
surer of the four Travelers Insurance Companies. Mr. 
Cady was graduated from Kent School, and in 1929 
from Sheffield Scientific School at Yale University. In 
July of that year he entered the employ of The Travel- 
ers in the treasurer’s office, where he had been con- 
tinuously since that date. 


ASSOCIATIONS 


Corydon K. Litchard of Litchard & Cook, general 
agents for Massachusetts Mutual Life Insurance Com- 
pany, at Springfield, was recently elected president of 
the Massachusetts State Association of Life Under- 
writers. The election was held at the annual meeting 
in Worcester. His agency covers western Massachu- 
setts. 

* * * . 

Treasury department awards for distinguished ser- 
vice were made to 19 members of the Minneapolis As- 
sociation of Life Underwriters by John S. Pillsbury, 
chairman of Hennepin county War Finance committee, 
at the association’s annual meeting. Robert E. Shay, 
Bankers Life of Iowa, was elected president of the 
association succeeding Ellis J. Sherman, Northwestern 
National Life. Other new officers are S. P. Miller, 
first vice-president, A. B. Duellman, second vice-pres- 
ident; Rollo H. Wells, re-elected secretary-treasurer ; 
Orrin O. Knutson, executive committee; Lloyd O. 
Swanson, state committeeman; and J. Walker Godwin, 
trustee. 

* * * 

Louis Behr, C.L.U., leading personal producer for 

the Equitable Life Assurance Society, today was 












elected president of the Chicago Association of Life 
Underwriters at the annual meeting. He served last 
year as First vice-president and headed the nominating 
committee’s slate. Election was by mail ballot. Mr. 
Behr succeeds James H. Brennan, general agent for 
the Fidelity Mutual Life to the office. 


* * * 


Membership in the National Association of Life 
Underwriters, according to an announcement by Pres- 
ident Grant Taggart, has now passed the 26,500 mark 
as the organization goes into the final month of this 
fiscal year which closes June 30th. “There has never 
been a time in the history of the Association,” said 
President Taggart, “when it was more important to 
keep our organization mobilized to full strength than 
today, and the fine reports I have had in all of the 
Associations visited since last September indicate that 
we will have an increased membership this year.” 

* * * 


The Chicago Association of Life Underwriters has 
assumed national leadership in the membership drive 
for the fiscal year that ends on June 30, according to 
word received from Maxwell L. Hoffman, managing 
editor of the National body at New York. Chicago 
is leading the New York City association as of end of 
May according to Mr. Hoffman’s report. 

* * 


Carson E. Bechtel, manager for The Mutual Life of 
New York at Salt Lake City, has been elected president 
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of the Utah Life Managers’ Association succeeding 
N. O. Thompson of the Occidental Life. 
* * * 

George P. Shoemaker, General Agent of the Provi- 
dent Mutual Life Insurance Company at 111 John 
Street, New York City, was recently elected president 
of the New York Chapter, Chartered Life Underwrit- 
ers. Other officers elected were Benjamin D. Salinger, 
Mutual Benefit Life, executive vice-president; David 
B. Fluegelman, Northwestern Mutual Life, public re- 
lations vice-president; Paul E. Orr, Jr., Mutual Life. 
educational vice-president; Thoma Stanion, New Eng- 
land Mutual Life, re-elected secretary; and Raymond 
S. Maechtel, Union Central Life, re-elected treasurer. 

* * * 

Approximately eight hundred and twenty under- 
writers took part in the seventeenth series of Chart- 
ered Life Underwriters (C.L.U.) examinations which 
were held from the 9th to the 11th of June at ninety- 
two different colleges and universities. The examina- 
tions were conducted regionally, centers having been 
established at accessible points located in 41 states, the 
District of Columbia, and Hawaii. 

* * *t 

Special research of current legal cases is being un- 
dertaken by the Legal Committee of the International 
Claim Association, in the preparation of background 
material for the seminars at the annual meeting to 
be held September 13-14 at the Edgewater Beach Hotel 
in Chicago, it is announced by Willard E. Hein of the 
State Mutual Life Assurance Company, president of 
the Association. 

* * * 

Morton A. Laird, assistant actuary of the National 
Life Insurance company and son of the late John M. 
Laird, who was vice-president and actuary of the Con- 
necticut General Life Insurance company, has passed 
successfully the last of the nine examinations which 
make him a Fellow of both the Actuarial Society of 
America and the American Institute of Actuaries. 

* * * 

Clarence W. Wyatt, general agent for the John Han- 
cock Mutual Life Insurance Company at Boston, has 
announced his candidacy for the office of Trustee of 
the National Association of Life Underwriters. Mr. 
Wyatt’s candidacy was proposed by George Paul Smith, 
Manager for the New York Life at Worcester, and the 
resolution endorsing his candidacy was unanimously 
adopted by the Massachusetts Association. Mr. Wyatt 
was president of the Boston Life Underwriters in 
1936-37 and President of the State Association in 1937. 
He is at present national committeeman from Boston, 
and president of the Boston Chapter, C.L.U. 

* *% * 

At the annual meeting of the Cleveland Life Under- 
writers Association which was held recently, Lloyd H. 
Feder, manager of the Reliance Life Insurance Com- 
pany, was elected president. John N. Lenhart, C.L.U. 
New England Mutual Life, is the newly elected first 
vice-president. Frank T. Ferris, Prudential, is the sec- 
ond vice-president, and Henry E. Haiman, Northwest- 
ern Mutual, is treasurer. 

* * * 

Paul V. Cottingham, C.L.U., manager for The Mu- 
tual Life of New York at Omaha, Nebraska, has been 
elected president of the Nebraska Association of Life 
Underwriters. 

x * * 

H. Bruce Palmer, general agent at Flint, Michigan 

for the Mutual Benefit Life Insurance Company has 
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‘ been unanimously elected president of the U. S. Junior 


Chamber of Commerce. The announcement was made 
following the national elections of the Junior Chamber 
held in Chicago. He becomes the first life insurance 
man to head the organization in its 23 years of ex- 
istence and his election climaxes a long career of ser- 
vice in which he has occupied increasingly important 
posts in the organization. 
* * * 

At the June luncheon meeting of The Philadelphia 
Chapter of Chartered Life Underwriters, new officers 
for the year 1943-44 were elected. They are as follows: 
president, Alice E. Roche, Louis F. Paret Agency, 
Provident Mutual Life; vice-president, Runcie L. Tat- 
nall, Penn Mutual Life; secretary, Cleo C. West, Pru- 
dential; treasurer, Fred W. Floyd, Columbia National 
Life; historian, Elsie Ulrich, Fidelity-Mutual Life. 

* * * 

Courses which will enable the life insurance agent 
to meet nationwide wartime restrictions on travel and 
transportation are being sponsored for use in local 
associations by the National Association of Life Un- 
derwriters, it is announced by Roy Ray Roberts of Los 
Angeles, chairman of the organization’s committee on 
education. 


AGENCIES 


The Connecticut Mutual Life has announced the 
names of the winners of its various honorary awards 
for the past club year. Louis J. Fink, New York won 
the Samuel T. Chase Award as the company leader in 
volume, and Noel C. Willis received the Presidents 
Award as the company leader in cases. Mr. Fink paid 
for a total of over $2,683,000 of life insurance and Mr. 
Willis paid for 388 cases. William H. Pryor Milwau- 
kee, was the company leader in conserving business. 

* % * 

I. Austin Kelly, III, manager for the Liberty Street 
New York City Agency for the Fidelity Mutual, has 
announced the appointment of E. Sheldon Anderson 
and Bernard M. Eisenberg as assistant manager of 
the agency, effective at once. Both Mr. Anderson and 
Mr. Eisenberg are well-known in New York insurance 
circles, where the former has been supervisor for the 
Connecticut Mutual since 1941 and the latter, unit 
manager for the Freid Agency of the New England 
Mutual since that year. 

* * * 

The Berkshire Life Insurance Company recently 
held a Work Conference for their leading Eastern 
Agents at the Westchester Country Club, Rye, N. Y. 
This meeting was held in lieu of the Company’s usual 
Rhodes Club Convention. Joseph Brown, of the Mc- 
Combe Agency, Washington, D. C., was made president 
of the Rhodes Club for the coming year by virtue of 
leading all producers of the company in paid business. 

* * * 


Further proof that women can sell life insurance 
as well as men and that the war is giving them op- 
portunity to prove their worth was furnished by Mrs. 
Helen Church Fagan of the Madison, Wisconsin, 
Agency of the Bankers Life Company of Des Moines. 
She was top producer among the seven Bankers Life 
agents, from as many agencies, who qualified to attend 
the Sales Training School recently held in Chicago. 
Mrs. Fagan not only sold more life insurance than the 
others who qualified, but she maintained her home, 
attended to her two minor children (her elder boy is 
serving in the U. S. Navy) and continued to take an 
active part in Parent Teachers’ Association, Woman’s 
Club, Y.W.C.A. and Civic Music Association. 
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2ENSION TRUSTS 


New source of business, developed under 
unsettled conditions, helping to replace 
shrinkage in other lines: A discussion 
before American Institute of Actuaries 


By OLIVER W. PERRIN 


Associate Actuary, Penn Mutual Life Insurance Company 


volume of new business within 

the last two or three years has 
naturally intensified the search for 
new sources, and legitimate pen- 
sion trusts qualify as a new source, 
no doubt, in view of the more pro- 
nounced current trend toward pen- 
sion plans in general. Since the 
subject proposed for discussion 
does not distinguish between indi- 
vidual and group policies, the ques- 
tion may first be raised as to which 
is more desirable in setting up a 
legitimate retirement plan and un- 
der what circumstances. 

It is important for any company 
doing a pension trust business to 
arrive at an answer to this question 
as soon as possible rather than fol- 
low the laissez faire policy of let- 
ting the employer do it after the 
pension plan has been established. 
Up to date the trend seems to be 
toward individual policies for plans 
covering up to 50 lives, group poli- 
cies for 100 or more lives, and a 
sort of no man’s land in between 
which, in the case of some compan- 
ies, may be serviced by either indi- 
vidual or group policies. 


More Rigid Policy 


The individual policy is more 
rigid and less adaptable than group 
coverage because of the fixed rela- 
tionship of the amount of pension 
to the amount of insurance, usually 


(“vote of shrinkage in the 


$10.00 per month for each $1,000 - 


insurance; and the two benefits can- 
not be separated and a different 
relationship established without the 
issue of a special contract. Besides, 
the individual policy lacks adapt- 
ability to salary increases and, in 
view of its long-range guarantees, 
is vulnerable, as will be referred to 
again later on, to the effects of anti- 
selection and of heavy demand lia- 
bilities. 

Common to both individual and 
group policies, however, is the pos- 
sibly acute investment problem due 
to the high investment element of 
pension trust business. Of course, 





any company which increases its 
volume of new business, particu- 
larly on the higher premium plans, 
will have more new money to invest 
at current low interest rates, but 
new pension trust business is issued 
entirely on such plans. Investment 
of new pension trust money may, 
therefore, tend to lower the com- 
pany’s average interest rate and, 
if received in sufficiently large 
amounts, may well raise the ques- 
tion as to what may be regarded 
as a reasonable proportion of this 
class of business from the point of 
view of the equities of the whole 
body of policyholders. 


Company Standards 


lf the company’s standards of 
handling this business — agency, 
underwriting and legal, as well as 
actuarial—are assumed to be sound, 
the tendency in practice will be to 
write as much as can be secured, 
regardless of what may be a reason- 
able proportion from the point of 
view of the risk of lowering the 
average rate of interest. And, of 
course, there is the possibility of 
an offsetting interest gain in the 
event of an upward trend in inter- 
est rates, although at present it ap- 
pears to be too uncertain to be re- 
lied upon. 

During the depression of the 
thirties, certain plans were issued 
which, in retrospect, appear to have 
had almost the sole merit of in- 
creasing the flow of new money, 
but new money under those cir- 
cumstances was more desirable than 
at present not only because it was 
invested at a rate about 1% higher 
than the current rate for new in- 
vestments but also because it helped 
to meet an unprecedented demand 
for loans and cash values which, we 
hope, will not be an aftermath of 
the present war. However, the po- 
tentially large demand liability of 
pension trust business in cash and 
maturity values does not present an 
ominous problem of liquidity in in- 
vestments so long as the propor- 





tion of Governments continues at 
its present relatively high level. Al- 
though a six months’ deferment 
clause and in certain companies a 
provision for payment of the cash 
value in instalments provided emer- 
gency protection in the great de- 
pression, the major defense against 
abnormal post-war cash demands 
in the future would be the high 
proportion of Governments. 

Pension trusts dre being written 
under conditions which are excep- 
tionally unsettled. We should be 
forewarned, therefore, of trusts 
which depend on such incentives as 
temporary large profits, tax exemp- 
tions indicating tax dodges, and the 
sale of individual policies as against 
group where the iatter more satis- 
factorily and safely provide the 
benefits desired. Pension trusts are 
also long-term guarantees and the 
income benefit, especially in the 
case of individual policies, is poten- 
tially a source of loss for pension 
trusts, though to lesser degree per- 
haps than for new business as a 
whole. 


Paid As Income 


A large proportion of pension 
trust policies should eventually be 
paid out as income even though the 
option is available of withdrawing 
the maturity value in cash; but, 
what is equally to the point, the in- 
tercompany mortality under options 
involving life contingencies indi- 
cates that that proportion would 
have to be very substantial and the 
income benefit on a sound basis in 
order to provide a reasonable guar- 
antee against an unfavorable ex- 
perience. Any company undertaking 
to write pension trusts, therefore, 
should look carefully to its income 
benefit basis—with respect, of 
course, to the interest as well as 
the mortality assumptions. 

From the public relations point 
of view, what will be the effect on 
the institution of life insurance of 
a high termination of this class of 
business where the pension plan 
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does not work out as expected due 
to the unsuitability of individual 
policies or for other reasons? 

In such cases will it not be dif- 
ficult for the insurance company to 
escape sharing the blame along 
with the employer? And isn’t there 
a fruitful source of misunderstand- 
ing in the use by the underwriter 
of the excess of the retirement in- 
come premium over the correspond- 
ing retirement annuity premium 
as the formula for the cost of the 
insurance? That measure of the 
cost, which is relatively low as com- 
pared with the term cost, offers a 
tempting argument for selling the 
retirement income as against the 
retirement annuity, but it seems 
likely to lead to dissatisfaction later 
on when the employer comes to real- 
ize what the insurance benefit really 
is and what it is actually costing. 


Question of Expense 


Passing over without further 
comment such questions as_ the 
future mortality and persistency of 
this class of business which await 


the light of experience, we meet 
the question of expense which is 
pressing urgently for consideration. 
Naturally the expense involved will 
largely depend upon what the com- 
pany offers in the way of service 
and the commission schedule; but 
is it not inevitable that at the issue 
of pension trust business and also 
thereafter such expenses will be 
greater in the aggregate than for 
other classes of business unless 
downward adjustments are made? 

Salary savings plans and pension 
trusts, it is true, have much in 
common, but there is a major dif- 
ference, especially where pension 
trusts use individual policies, in the 
fact that trusts involve a greater 
degree of mass solicitation and 
mass handling. Accordingly, the 
question arises and is, I understand, 
receiving critical attention in cer- 
tain quarters as to whether indi- 
vidual commissions should be paid 
in accordance with the company’s 
regular schedule or a special sched- 
ule which recognizes the mass 
principle. 
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At this point you may be inter- 
ested in such answers to some of 
the questions I have raised as may 
be inferred from the underwriting 
practice of one company doing a 
pension trust business on individ- 
ual policies. 

Before an agent is authorized to 
solicit a pension trust case, he must 
submit to the home office an outline 
of information. That outline must 
give as much information as possi- 
ble about the corporation proposing 
to establish the trust including, for 
example, the type of business trans- 
acted, the earnings for the last ten 
years, the total number of em- 
ployees, and the types of employee 
benefits currently in effect. And 
the outline should also state the 
reason for establishing the pro- 
posed trust, indicating whether tax 
exemption is the real purpose or 
not, the classes of employees in- 
cluding both eligible and non-eligi- 
ble, the formula for determining 
the amount of coverage on each life 
both at issue and in the event of 
future salary changes, and a copy 
of the proposed deed of trust pre- 
pared by the employer’s attorney 
and not by the company represen- 
tative. Pension trust proposals 
must comply with the following 
specifications : 


Specifications 


(1) A definite rule is required 
for determining eligibility and a 
formula governing the amount of 
premium or of retirement income 
in each individual case. 

(2) Provisions must be specified 
relating to initial coverage and fu- 
ture adjustments in event of salary 
changes which will not be below 
the company’s regular minimum 
limits. 

(3) The policy plans are limited 
to what is generally known as the 
retirement income plan for insur- 
able lives and a retirement annuity 
for lives found to be uninsurable. 
In every instance the plan is to run 
for a period of at least ten years 
before a life income becomes avail- 
able. 

(4) The average yearly premium 
for $1,000 of insurance for the en- 
tire group should not exceed $70. 

(5) The maximum retirement in- 
come policy on any one life may 
not exceed $50,000 or an annual 
premium of $5,000, whichever is 
less, the annual premium, however, 
to be reduced to not more than 15 
per cent of the individual’s current 
salary where the retirement income 
would exceed 25 per cent of that 
salary. The maximum for retire- 
ment annuities and immediate an- 
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nuities depends upon the provisions 
of the trust but in no case would 
exceed the company’s regular maxi- 
mum. 

Under the foregoing fairly con- 
servative regulations, pension trust 
business during the first four 
months of this year was issued for 
a total of 14 groups and 439 poli- 
cies, the amount of insurance in- 
volved (including the annuity 
equivalent) being about 4 per cent 
of the company’s total production 
for that period. 

You are already aware of the 
fact that no regulations for pension 
trusts have as yet been issued by 
the Internal Revenue Department 
under the appropriate sections of 
the Revenue Act of 1942. Until 
such regulations are issued, there- 
fore, the question of the legitimacy 
of pension trusts in the legal sense 
is subject to individual interpreta- 
tion of the law. Some of the ques- 
tions which the forthcoming regu- 
lations may clarify are as follows: 


Cost of Protection 


The cost of the insurance pro- 
tection was mentioned as a possi- 
ble source of unsatisfactory public 
relations, especially if taken as the 
excess of the retirement income 
premium over the retirement an- 
nuity which, of course, is only a 
working and not an actuarial rule, 
but there is a possibility that the 
portion of the employer’s contribu- 
tions equal to the cost of the insur- 
ance protection, however, it may be 
calculated, is taxable income to the 
employee each year. Our counsel 
knows of no decision under the 
present law on this point although 
there was a Board of Tax Appeals 
case along these lines under the 
prior law. Both the question of the 
method of calculating the cost and 
whether the cost is taxable income 
to the employee or not will be 
settled, it is hoped, by the new reg- 
ulations. 

A pension trust frequently, if 


not almost invariably, contains a ° 


provision enabling the employer to 
discontinue it at any time. In a 
relatively short period of years the 
officers and other employees at 
higher ages will come into their 
retirement allowances and if, after 
these individuals have actually re- 
tired, the trust is terminated, the 
Majority of employees are left 
without protection. Thus, in a pe- 
riod of high earnings, such as the 
current period, a very substantial 
proportion of profits can be set 
aside for the benefit of these fav- 
ored classes, the result being that 
the retirement plan, ostensibly for 





the benefit of all employees, costs 
the employer very little due to tax 
savings and incurs no tax liability 
on the part of the retired employees 
until they commence to _ receive 
their retirement benefits. 

The Internal Revenue Depart- 
ment may seek to remedy such 
weaknesses by prescribing the lati- 
tude which the benefit formula may 
take as to the amount of retire- 
ment income in the case of plans 
which exclude employees earning 
less than $3,000. The logic of not 
providing coverage for such em- 
ployees is, no doubt, based on the 
assumption that they will be prop- 
erly covered by Social Security but, 
to be consistent with that assump- 
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tion, the forthcoming regulations 
may require that the retirement in- 
come provided for employees earn- 
ing more than $3,000 be in line 
with the Social Security benefits. 

What will be the regulations for 
deductions where, in effect, amor- 
tizing tax deductions is involved? 
Will they not restrict opportunities 
of using current high profits for 
such deductions by permitting them 
in the first few years or spreading 
them over a fixed period of ten 
years or so, thereby providing some 
degree of assurance of the employ- 
er’s intention to keep the pension 
plan permanently in operation? 
Whatever reguiations may finally 
emerge for governing pension 
trusts, broad justification will, no 
doubt, rest upon reasonable cover- 
age which clearly meets social 
needs. By proper direction and con- 
trol, life insurance, I am confident, 
will supply that coverage. In fact, 
unless we do exercise such direction 
and control, it would be better for 
us that a millstone were hanged 
about our necks than to have un- 
dertaken to write this class of bus- 
iness. 

You will readily agree by this 
time that my discussion, as I indi- 
cated at the start, is more in the 
nature of problem-raising than 
problem-solving, due to existing un- 
certainties and pending changes 
over which we have only limited 
control. May I add, however, that 
the use of individual policies for 
pension trusts may lead to the de- 
velopment of a special type of con- 
tract somewhere in between indi- 
vidual and group which will reduce 
the insurance benefit and cash 
equities to a lower level, provide 
an actuarially sound basis for the 
pension benefit, and adjust the load- 
ing in the gross premium to such 
commissions and other expenses as 
may be properly chargeable to this 
business on the mass principle. 

Let me explain that the word 
“legitimacy” as applied to pension 
trusts should not be given, as you 
may infer from the preceding com- 
ments, a strictly legal interpreta- 
tion. Ferrero, in his “Reconstruc- 
tion of Europe” has established the 
fact that legitimacy in a political 
or governmental sense was the 
principle on which the Peace of 
Vienna in 1815 was based, which 
peace with minor interruptions 
lasted for more than one hundred 
years. Let us direct the develop- 
ment of pension trusts along lines 
of legitimacy in the “good society” 
sense so as to assure its permanence 
as a source of new business of opti- 
mum desirability. 
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An Examination of Today’s 
Competition 


D. Bobb Slattery, director of 
agencies of the National Life of 
Vermont, addressing the New 
Haven Association of Life Under- 
writers, discussed today’s competi- 
tion in life insuranee selling. He 
divided the competition which the 
underwriter faces into three parts 
—competition between companies 
and agents; competition for the ex- 
cess dollar above the necessities of 
life; and stressed as the most seri- 
ous competition that competition 
for an agent’s time which takes 
him out of production. 

The competition between com- 
panies and agents is many times 
brought on by the agent himself, 
and should be avoided by selling 
needs and fulfilling those needs or 
wants through the great service 


that life insurance renders. 

In competition for the excess 
dollar, Mr. Slattery said that every 
prospect would recognize the fact 
that food, clothing, and shelter were 
were necessities and it was the job 
of the life underwriter to put life 
insurance in the necessity group in 
the prospect’s mind. “The advertis- 
ing of all life insurance companies 
helps all underwriters,” he said, 
“and the Institute of Life Insur- 
ance is making a real contribution 
in giving the public accurate infor- 
mation about the business. Holgar 
Johnson, as President of the Insti- 
tute, is serving the policyholders, 
the agents, and the companies in 
an outstanding manner.” 

“The most serious and the most 
subtle form of competition is that 
competition for your time which 
takes you out of production, and 
you must always be on your guard 








WOMEN AS OWNERS OF PROPERTY 


In case you haven't learned from personal experience ihat 
women spend most of the money under the modern-day American 
economy, the Commercial Reseach Division of the Curtis Publish- 
ing Company comes forth with the following statistics which, in 
emphasizing this fact, serve as a reminder that women are often 


good life insurance prospects: 


Private Wealth: Women own 70 per cent of the nation’s private 


wealth. 


Stock Ownership: Women constitute 43 per cent of stockholders 
owning American Corporations. They own: 48 per cent of the 
railroad stock; 40 per cent public utility stock; more than half 
the shares of A. T. & T., and Atchison, Topeka and Santa Fe 
Railroad; nearly half the shares in General Motors, U. S. Steel, 


and Pennsylvania R. R. 


Mutual Savings Accounts: They own 65 per cent of accounts in 


mutual savings banks. 


Home Ownership: They hold title to 40 per cent of the 30,000,000 


homes in this country. 


Legacies: They are the beneficiaries of 65 per cent of the value 


of all legacies. 


Donors: Of all legacies large enough to be taxable, 48 per cent 


are bequeathed to women. 


Taxes: Women pay 80 per cent of all inheritance taxes and 40 


per cent of property taxes. 


Income: About 38 per cent of income is paid to and received by 


women. 


Investment Buyers: Women constitute about 40 per cent of invest- 


ment house customers. 


Control of Spending: Women directly control 80.9 per cent of in- 


come spending. 








—-—— — 
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OUTSTANDING LIFR¢ 


so that you recognize this competi- 
tion and decide with cold logic 
that you are going to give up your 
time. The only time that ‘your 
shop’ is open for business is when 
you are in the presence of a pros- 
pect. If you will accept this as a 
fact, you will guard your time 
zealously, for you want to have 
your business open to the insuring 
public as many hours of the day as 
possible. Every service and every 
form of merchandise has a specific 
point of distribution. The point 
of distribution for your life insur- 
ance is only one place—in the pres- 
ence of a prospect.” 


Always a Market For 
Life Insurance 


Maintaining that “there’s always 
success in this business for the life 
underwriter well selected, well 
trained, carefully supervised, re- 
sourceful, and willing to work and 
keep up to date,” R. E. Myer, man- 
ager of the “Ives & Myrick Agency” 
of The Mutual Life Insurance Com- 
pany of New York in New York 
City, recently told members of the 
Life Underwriters’ Association 
there that “there’s always a mar- 
ket for life insurance, too, in good 
times and bad and in periods of 
change.” 

To illustrate his point, Mr. Myer 
traced “thought vs. action” in the 
life insurance business from the 
turn of the century to date, show- 
ing that no matter what excuses the 
public or the pessimistic life under- 
writer could think up during the 
changing years, life insurance con- 
tinued to forge ahead. 

Then-current thought notwith- 
standing, Mr. Myer said, the in- 
troduction of group insurance in 
1911, for example, “whetted the 
taste of thousands of new policy- 
holders” and established a founda- 
tion “on which the life under- 
writer could build more adequate 
coverage”; the introduction of war 
risk insurance in 1917 established 
a nominal minimum life value ar- 
rived at by the Government, popu- 
larized the “income idea,” and 
finally resulted in a tremendous up- 
surge of new life insurance sales; 
the “depression years” of the ’30’s 
developed a new philosophy of sell- 
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GENTS ARE SELLING 


ing and of work that resulted in con- 
tinued growth of the business and 
in the “making” of many of today’s 
outstanding leaders; the introduc- 
tion of Social Security again made 
the public “income conscious” and 
provided a compelling argument 
for additional insurance to “take 
up the slack.” 

“In the socially, politically and 
economically changing world in 
which we now are living,” Mr. Myer 
said, “I have faith—enduring faith 
—that we’re going somewhere. 
With all the gains man is making 
behind the grim mask of war— 
gains which will come into full 
bloom after this war is won-—man 
is going to be even more eager to 
guarantee a ‘new era’ to his family 
in event of death or to himself in 
event of old age. All the change 
that is happening to us will eventu- 
ally fit into a pattern, and as long 
as men want security for them- 
selves and their families the place 
of the resourceful life underwriter 
in the economic, social and politi- 
cal scheme is secure.” 


The Challenge of The 
Present 


If a continuing program for the 
distribution and servicing of life 
insurance is good for our national 
economy, and the civilian and mili- 
tary morale, as authorities have 
agreed, it is up to general agents 
and managers to do their full share 
in discharging their job. They 
must meet the challenge to agency 
management. This was pointed out 
by Chester O. Fischer, vice-presi- 
dent, Massachusetts Mutual Life, 


in addressing an agency meeting. 


“The general agent,” Mr. Fischer 
said, “must field a full team, in or- 
der to carry on the job. It may be 
difficult at times and even seem im- 
possible, but the job must be done. 
And it is being done by alert gen- 
eral agents and managers at many 
points throughout the country. 

“The same emergency that has 
taken heavy toll of sales manpower 
has enriched the market. The chal- 
lenge to agency management is, 
therefore, doubly important in de- 
manding the best endeavor of 
which general agents and managers 
are capable.” 


New Prospects From 
Change of Age Cards 


The “age change” system, if fol- 
lowed faithfully, will keep you sup- 
plied with real prospects, declares 
Assistant Advertising Manager 
Norman L. Klages in the columns 
of Reliance Bulletin, weekly pub- 
lication of the Reliance Life Insur- 
ance Company of Pittsburgh. (The 
age change system, in case you are 
confused, is the plan whereby you 
go to a prospect just before his 
premium rate changes, and show 
him how he can save money by buy- 
ing now.) 

This plan is built around a fun- 
damental buying urge, Mr. Klages 
points out—the urge to get in ona 
good thing. Half the ads you read 
and half the sales arguments you 
hear are base on the bargain appeal, 
he contends. Therefore, one of the 





surest ways to sell anything is to 
confide to the prospect that the 
price is going up. “Begin your in- 
terview by pointing out that you 
are calling to let the prospect in on 
a last minute opportunity, which it 
really is,” he suggests. “Most men 
are opportunists and are eager to 
get in on a good thing.” 

Then he adds the sage reflection: 
Too many good sales talks fail be- 
cause there is no time limit on the 
prospect’s decision. The prospect 
has all the time in the world for 
making up his mind—and for think- 
ing up excuses for not buying. Mr. 
Klages wasn’t at all surprised when 
he learned that of all the life insur- 
ance sold in the United States by 
all of the many companies, one- 
third of it was bought during the 
period just prior to the age change. 
No further proof is needed of the 
efficiency of the plan. 








INCREASING YOUR WAR-TIME PRODUCTION 


Let the government settle ihe rationing business. You have a 
full-time job settling your own business. 
Let the generals plan the military campaigns. They wouldn't 


use your plans, anyway. 


Advise people to put 10 per cent in War Bonds—and the same 


amount or more in life insurance. 


Tell the Class III man that he has been drafted for a job, too— 
the job of keeping the home front secure through his payment of 
taxes and purchases of War Bonds and Life insurance. 

Remember that as a life insurance man you are dralted to see 


that Citizen III A does his job. 


Remember that “Too little and too late” is no more a motto for 
a life insurance man than it is for an Army. 

Remember that most sales are won or lost in the salesman’s 
head and that the right mental attitude, enthusiasm and call will 


do the rest. 


Do not forget that a winner never quits and a quitter never 


wins. 


Take good care of your health. You've got to feel better than 


the other fellow. 


Remember that when you arrive at the office, the boys at the 
front have been on the job a lot earlier. 

Seize any opportunity to prove to the world that life insurance 
men are giving greater service than ever before. 

Remember that the best time to read the newspaper headlines 


is before going to bed at night. 


Control the inside forces even if you can’t control the outside. 


Be a worker—not a shirker. 


And do your duty so well that 1943 will be the biggest year in 
the history of life insurance—for that will mean just that more 
solid a home front.—Wilson Slick, Johnstown, Pa., Manager, Re- 


liance Life. 
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With The Editors 





IN THIS ISSUE 


Summation—Leon Gilbert Simon 
sums up the reasons for his ad- 
vocacy of the All-Company 
Agency plan in a specially written 
article. He discusses the em- 
ployer-employee relationship an- 
gles and in general tells why he 
feels that the policyholder would 
be better served by a force of 
independent agents, with com- 
panies in competition with one an- 
other for the business of the field 
forces. This feature appears on 
page 4. 
* * * 
Sales—It+ may well be that ‘there 
is nothing new under the sun" and 
especially when the topic is life 
insurance sales, but it is just as 
certain that there are many im- 
portant half-forgotten fundamen- 
tals. In introducing a new series 
of sales articles, Kenilworth H. 
Mathus, nationally known sales au- 
thority, takes up the subject of 
Contacts With Policyholders and 
emphasizes a number of the less 
obvious angles which should be 
made a part of every sales inter- 
view. See page 8. 
* 7 * 


Review—In continuing the survey 
of the origin and development of 
life insurance by states, L. S. Mc- 
Combs reviews the companies 
operating in the state of Tennes- 
see. Page 22. 
* * * 
Leadership — A cross section of 
outstanding company personal 
producers recently answered a 
comprehensive questionnaire sent 
out by this magazine, supplying 
interesting data as to personal 
qualifications and type and size 
of contracts they sold in establish- 
ing leadership in their field. A 
statistical study of these answers 
appears on page 32. 


* . * 


Pension Trusts — The prolonged 
shrinkage of Ordinary life produc- 
tion has in recent years brought 
emphasis to bear on a variety of 
special contracts and in the past 
year or so, Pension Trusts have re- 
ceived a great deal of attention. 
An outline of this subject by 
Oliver W. Perrin, Associate ac- 
tuary of the Penn Mutual Life, ap- 
pears in digest form on page 59. 
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Exacting Requirements 


N connection with the ever- 

present agitation for improved 
and extended public relations for 
the life insurance business, we 
feel that the industry might take 
into consideration the fact 
that it already enjoys what 
is known as a “good press.” 
Admittedly uncoordinated 
though its efforts may be, and 
too limited in scope as such 
efforts undoubtedly are, it still 
remains that a considerable vol- 
ume of high class life insurance 
propaganda finds its way into 
the columns of the better news- 
papers and national magazines. 
Without dreaming of opposing 
such a forward step as is always 
exemplified by a properly con- 
ceived and soundly operated 
central bureau of public rela- 
tions, it might be apropos to 
point out that the friendly re- 
ception now accorded such life 
insurance news and informative 
data as is sent to the press is so 
received merely because it does 
not come from a central bureau. 
Bureaus, the press of the nation 
long since discovered, have a 
way about them. They lay things 
end to end, causing them to 
reach three times around the 
earth and they stack them one 
upon the other until they pierce 
the stratosphere, and the result 
has been that larger waste bas- 
kets have been required. 


Individuality 


The life insurance business 
possesses a peculiar individual- 
ity, unmatched by any other. It 
is institutional in the most dig- 
nified interpretation of the term; 
it is intimate to a degree entering 
into the daily lives of millions 
and it is a financial tool of rec- 
ognized necessity in the business 
life of the nation. Its publicity 
demands understanding, appre- 
ciation and sympathetic han- 
dling beyond the capacity of the 
lay interpretation of this func- 
tion years ago. The National Com- 
mittee on Life Insurance Educa- 
tion gave evidence of the manner 
of effort which would be re- 
quired in the annual message 
campaign for that year and a 
central bureau enlarging and ex- 


tending just such work probably 
will eventually come into exis- 
tence. Conducted along the lines 
this committee has established, 
and avoiding a commercialized 
tone, a permanent public rela- 
tions body should prove of great 
value to the industry. It might 
also be offered, in passing, that 
much of the transient criticism 
directed at life insurance is far 
better ignored than answered. 
Life insurance leaders have long 
recognized this and the steady 
advancement of the business in 
the esteem and confidence of 
the American public gives ample 
evidence that except in isolated 
instances the business is well ad- 
vised to avoid any move which 
might suggest the need of a “de- 
fense.” Certainly the business 
should never place itself open to 
the familiar and favored para- 
phrasing of Shakespeare by edi- 
torial writers, “Methinks he doth 
protest too much.” 


Agency Representation 


Pending the consummation of 
the public relations ideal, it will 
be well for the agents of the 
country to heed the advice of the 
late Roger B. Hull, former man- 
aging director and general coun- 
sel of the National Association 
of Life Underwriters, given to 
the members of three New Eng- 
land associations. He said: “If 
the life Underwriters of America 
will realize that they are the pub- 
lic relations officers of the com- 
panies they represent, they can 
go a long way toward building 
public confidence in life insur- 
ance and refuting the claims of 
critics and scandal mongers.” 
He was equally well grounded in 
his declaration that the great ma- 
jority of Americans still believe 
in life insurance and in his re- 
minder that an efficient per- 
formance of his accepted duties 
by each of the many thousands 
of competent life agents will do 
much to foster and build upon 
the confidence already estab- 
lished. 

With or without coordinated 
publicity assistance from the 
home office, the agent will con- 
tinue to be the company’ best, 
or worst, advertisement. 
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NEXT MONTH 


be Manpower problem, editorials 
in the daily press to the contrary 
notwithstanding, has even affected 
adversely the compilation of official 
government statistics along certain 
lines—which has left The Spectator 
on exclusive story in many phases of 
the suicide record for the year 1942. 
As has been the invariable rule since 
the tabulation of these data began, 
the period of prosperity, which com- 
menced with the first threat of war, 
was reflected in a lowered rate of 
self-destruction. The July issue will 
analyze the record for the past year 
by city, state and for the nation. 
There are various interesting side- 
lights to the question of suicide, and 
one of these involving the sifting out 
of mental cases from participation 
in the war effort may yet affect the 
war suicide rate. 


ECENTLY a man who has achieved 

considerable success in his chosen 
field—a man whose diligence and 
enterprise might well serve as a 
model for all young folk down there 
at the bottom rung of the ladder, 
offered the half-facetious observa- 
tion that not many people would sus- 
pect just what phase of his work in- 
terested him most. ‘'It's still pay 
day,’ he said. " That first week on 
the job, | could hardly wait until Fri- 
day came around—and it's been the 
same, in more or less degree, for the 
past thirty years.'’ Moralize on this 
theme if you will, but truth in jest, 
you know. All of which was called 
to mind by another fresh feature 
scheduled for the August number of 
this magazine—one by Halsey D. 
Josephson, regular contributor to The 
Spectator with '’Passing Judgment," 
on the subject of Agency Compensa- 
tion. This topic, incidentally, is intro- 
duced by Mr. Josephson elsewhere in 
this issue in his column.. His ideas 
of the subject will challenge the 
thoughtful attention of life insurance 
personnel everywhere. 


Compensation Changes 


OR nearly four decades agency company financial rela- 
7 tionships in life insurance have been maintained, without 

much variation, upon the standards established near the 
turn of the century. During the intervening years the 
national economy has been subjected to the forces of many 
revolutionary impulses. As a result, the operation of indus- 
try, of agriculture, of commerce and Government have un- 
dergone an almost complete metamorphosis. 

Life insurance itself has recorded phenomenal develop- 
ment, notably in scope of contractual coverage, in the pro- 
fessionalizing of agency men, in the amounts of insurance 
purchased and outstanding, in the financial importance and 
in social influence. In 1907 agents received about $240,000 
each working day. In 1942 they received more than $1,500,- 
000 each working day. At the end of 1907 there was fourteen 
billion dollars of insurance in force and assets of three bil- 
lion dollars, whereas at the end of 1942 insurance outstand- 
ing was over one hundred thirty-three billion dollars and 
assets were almost thirty-five billions of dollars. The men 
who formulated the program in 1907 might recognize but 
little else unchanged upon the national scene other than the 
basis of pay of the life insurance agent. 

At the present time there is considerable sentiment in 
favor of changes in the relationship between the company 
and its agents. Some seek for an entirely new plan of 
remuneration. Some seek merely a method of pay which 
assures a predetermined income, others propose pension as- 
surance, still others seek individual and unique innovations. 

The Spectator believes that down the years life insurance 
owes much of its prosperity to its plan of compensation. It 
believes that agents and companies have been successful be- 
cause the method of pay was not a burden to the companies 
and was generous to those agents who served well. On the 
other hand, The Spectator recognizes that the world is a 
world of change and that any individual or any institution 
which seeks to sustain itself successful using outmoded 
agenda is consorting with decadence. With the future now 
uppermost in the minds of men the time seems opportune 
to review traditional practices and proffer new viewpoints 
on such pertinent topics in life insurance as that relating 
to the agent, what he should expect from his company and 
what his company has a right to request of him. The Spec- 
tator believes that no change should be made until an ex- 
ploration of the problem has been made, including an exhaus- 
tive presentation of the advantages of the new and an inten- 
sive factual demonstration of the worth of the old. 
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OUR COVER 


SEN, governor of Minnesota 
at 31; two years later en- 
dorsed as Presidential timber 
though barred from eligibility be- 
cause of his youth; today is serv- 
ing his country in the Naval Re- 
serve. He is the youngest governor 
ever elected in the United States— 
young enough to have registered 
for the draft in October, 1940. 
Born on a Dakota County, Min- 
nesota, farm about six miles from 
the Twin Cities April 13, 1907, the 
son of William Andrew and Elsie 
Emma Mueller Stassen who were of 
German, Czech and Norwegian 
descent, Harold Edward attended 
a little red schoolhouse two miles 
from home and finished the six 
grades in four years. 


q SEN. EDWARD STAS- 


Into Production Early 


When young Stassen graduated 
from high school his father was 
ill, so the 15-year-old Harold under- 
took to plant, harvest and sell the 
crops. The following year, 1922, he 
matriculated at the University of 
Minnesota, working between semes- 
ters as grocery clerk, Pullman car 
conductor, and grease boy in a bak- 
ery. 

It was in college that Governor 
Stassen started his political career. 
Here he rapidly became a topflight 
politician, and by the time he was 
a sophomore knew everybody, and 
everybody knew him. He was in- 
tercollegiate debater, champion in- 
tercollegiate orator, captain of a 
national championship rifle team, 
holder of almost every campus of- 
fice in existence, including that of 
all-university class president—and 
an honor student to boot. 

At the University he gathered 
around him a group of young Re- 
publicans, laying the groundwork 
for the Young Republican League, 
of which he became first chairman. 

After receiving his B.A. in 1927 
and his law degree two years later, 
young Stassen and a fellow-grad- 
uate opened a law office in South 
St. Paul, a stockyard town of 10,- 
000. Within another three years 
he was elected to his first political 
office—that of county attorney of 
Dakota County—and held the posi- 
tion until elected governor. 

He and his Young Republicans 
kept constantly busy, gradually 
wresting power in party politics 
from the old guard Republicans. 
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In 1937 Stassen announced himself 
as candidate for governor, facing 
unabashed the formidable opposi- 
tion of the strongly entrenched 
Farmer-Labor.machine. For Can- 
didate Stassen, an indefatigable 
campaigner, had a way with audi- 
ences. Strapping, six-foot-three, 
ruddy, blue-eyed, with a wide, con- 
tagious smile and friendly manner, 
he promised the voters clean poli- 
tics—a cleanup of scandals in gov- 
ernment, a reduction of operating 
costs without reduction in relief, 
and an end to the “labor front” 
reign of terror. He won by a wide 
margin. 

What is more, Governor Stassen 
kept his campaign promises. He 
also put through a labor law, now 
famous, which provides that neither 
strike nor lockout can be instituted 
in the State until both disputants 
have waited a ten-day cooling-off 
period (30 days additional if pub- 
lic welfare is involved). 

He is married to the former 
Esther Glewwe, daughter of a 
South St. Paul storekeeper, whom 
he has known since school days. 
They have one child, four-year-old 
Glen Stassen. 


PERSONALITY 











Harold E. Stassen, Gov- 

ernor of the State of Min- 

nesota at age 31, with his 
wife and son. 


Press Association Photo 
Cover portrait by Harris 
& Ewing 








Epiror, THE SPECTATOR: 


}% making our appraisal today of the in- 
stitution of life insurance, it is well that 
we consider the part that it plays in that 
great structure of the social, economic 
and political life of this nation. As we 
survey our structure as it stands today, we 
cannot help but recognize that the real key 
to its erection has been the emphasis that 
has been given to the rights and privileges 
of the individual ciiizens of this couniry. 
For over a century and a half the man or 
woman here has been a sovereign individ- 
ual citizen and not a mere pawn to be 
moved about on a chess board by the auto- 
cratic hand of aruler. In this development, 
the institution of insurance has had a very 
significant part. We see the institution built 
through the realization of men that there 
are risks too great for an individual to bear 
alone, and that thev should therefore share 
those risks with others. Based upon the 
willingness to deprive oneself of something 
for the present fruits of labor in order to 
protect against future hazards—through this 
foresight of self-denial, this qreat economic 
institution has been built. Through it there 
has come one particularly siqnificant de- 
velopment in its relations to our entire eco- 
nomic system—that is this: Through its pro- 
tection, it has without question served as a 
stimulant to the courage and self-reliance 
of individuals that they might set forth the 
building and develoving of their own chosen 
field of activity. There can be no question 
but that the security secured through your 
institution of insurance ha; been a factor 
in the decisions of countless men to take a 
chance in courageous devclopment of an 
idea, or the followinn of an_ inspiration. 
This couraqeous initiative of individual men 
and women, multiplied throughout the na- 
tion, is the very life blood of the stream 
of proaress. 
Harotp FE, STassen. 
Governor of Minnesota. 
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A good sales talk is composed of the 
right ideas in the right sequence and 
in the right words. /Etna Life Salesmen 
know how to make their sales presenta- 
tions according to that formula. They 
know from experience that it increases 


the ratio of sales to interviews. 





ETNA LIFE ORGANIZED SELLING 


ZZETNA LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 
and affiliates 
The tna Casualty & Surety Company 
The Automobile Insurance Company 
The Standard rire Insurance Company 
of Hartford, Connecticut 












KEEPING FAITH 


“‘Liberty, or death”... with no compromise... and 
America became a nation of free men in a free country. 


Again today, brave Americans, with grim determi- 
nation, man the battlefronts of freedom .. . anda new 
victory will be ours. * 


In man’s struggle for security — economic security 
for himself and his family — earnest men and women 
guard the home front of freedom. Without uniforms 
and martial music, without the hardships and physical 
suffering of warfare, these men and women, the life 
underwriters of America, are defending home solvency 
for free men in a free country. 


As long as the Star-Spangled Banner shall wave — 
always — these men and women will keep right on 
keeping faith with freedom on the home front. 


_MassachuseltMatuad 


LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 
Springfield, Massachusetts 
Bertrand J. Perry, President 
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